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jrriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepla- 
* tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 




















MANURES. 

Nicut Sor.—This is a powerful manure, quick 
in its operation because it is readily decomposed: | 
The Chinese have a method of mixing it with mar! | 
and forming it into cakes, it thus forms an article of 
commerce with them. The marl has the same | 
power as imel in rendering it void of odor. This | 
is the basis of the manure called poudrette, now | 
prepared in New York, and sold in barrels. Next 
to this, should be considered urine. This fluid is 
capable of being employed with great benefit both 
on meadows and other Jands, and it often renders 
them uncommonly fertile. To have its full effect it 
should be used as fresh as possible, as the soluble 
animal matter it contains is destroyed by putrefac- 
tion, and if not mixed with solid matter it should be 


diluted with water, for when pure it contains too 
much animal matter to form a proper fluid nourish- 
When 


applied to meadows, the best time for sprinkling 


ment for absorption by the roots of plants. 


iton them is early in the spring, when the rains 
will wash the fertilizing saline particles into the 
soil. Another circumstance necessary to be attend- 
ed to in order to make the most of this manure is, 
that it be carried to the meadow or pasture in dry 
weather, as itis then (if kept in open reservoirs) 
most strongly impregnated with salt, and the reser- 
voir or ponds in which it is kept should be in rea- 
diness for that purpose. 

A very good method of collecting this species of 
manure, is to have gutters in all the stalls where 
cattle are kept which will lead into a common res- 
ervoir. This reservoir should be filled with mould 
previous totying the cattle in the stalls—for the 
purpose of being impregnated with the urine, which 


will flow into it. This mould will become thor- 


| vious: from whet has been already stated, the 


If the pure dung of cattle, says he, is to be used 
as manure, there seems no reason why it should be 
made to ferment except in the soil, or if suffered to 
ferment it should be only in a very slight degree. 
The grass in the neighborhood of recently voided 
dung is always coarse and of a dark green ; some 
persons have attributed this to a noxious quality in 
unfermented dung, but it seems tobe the result of 
an excess of food furnished to the plant.” 

“ A slight incipient fermentation is undoubtedly 
of use in the dunghill ; for by means of it a dispo- 
sition is brought on in the woody fibre to decay and 
dissolve, when it is carried to the land or ploughed | 
into the soil, and woody fibre is always in great ex- 
cess in the refuse of a farm. 

Too great a degree of fermentation is however 
very prejudicial to the composite manure of the 
dunghill ; it is better that there should be no fer- 
mentation at all before the manure is used, than 
that it should be carried too far. This must be ob- 





excess of fermentation tends to the destruction and 
dissipation of the most useful part of the manure: 
and the results of this process are like those 
of combustion. It is acommon practice among far- 
mers, to suffer the farm yard,dung to ferment till 
the fibrous texture of the vegetable manure becomes 
perfectly cold and so soft as to be cut with a spade. | 
Independent of the general theoretical views found- | 
ed upon the nature and composition of vegetable 
substances, there are many arguments and facts 
which prove that it this prejudicial to the interests 
of the farmer. 

During the violent fermentation which is neces- 
sary for reducing farm yard manure to the state in 
which it is called short muck, not only a large quan- 
tity of fluid, but likewise a gaseous matter is lost, 
so much so that the dung is reduced one half or two 
thirds in weight, and the principal matter disenga- 
ged, is carbonic acid with some ammonia, and both 
of these if retained by the moisture in the soil are | 
capable of becoming a useful nourishment of plants.” | 

Besides the dissipation of gaseous matters when 
fermentation is pushed to the extreme, there is an- 
other disadvantage inthe loss of heat which if exci- | 
ted in the soil is useful in promoting the germina- | 
tion of the seed and in assisting the plant in the | 
first stages of its growth when it is most feeble and | 
inost liable to disease; and the fermentation of ma- 
nure in the soil must be particularly favorable to the 











| wheat crop in prserving a genial temperature be- | &e 


neath the surface late in autumn, and as soon as/| 
the rigor of winter abates. 

It is alsoa general principle in chemistry that in 
all cases of decomposition, substances combine 
much more readily at the moment of their disen- 
gagement, than after they have been perfectly form- | 
ed and in fermentation beneath the soil, the fluid | 


matter produced is applied whilst it is warm, to| 








oughly impregnated with the urine and may be put 
upon the soil in the spring, the best manner of us- 
ing itis to put it upon the land after it is ploughed, 
it may then be harrowed in. 

A very useful manure for gardens where an im- 
inediate crop is to be raised, is obtained by collect- 
ing the refuse of tallow chandlers, or the chippings 
and waste of curriers, or the water and refuse of 
giluemakers. These substances cannot be procured 
in any great quantities in the country and on account 
of their great attraction for water, their effects are 
not of long duration. 

I'isu.—When not wanted to nourish our own sys- 
tems, are found to be very useful as a manure. Al- 
They 
use a species of fish called whiting, in some parts 
of R. L, as a manure, where they adopt the sloven- 
ish method of spreading them upon the surface of 
the soil, and wo to the nostril that comes within a 
mile of them. 

They should be mingled with a little lime and 
turned under the soil, by this method much of their 
fertilizing properties are saved. Unboiled bones 
broken very small are likewise an excellent manure 
upon poor calcareous soils, at the rate of sixty bush- 
els per acre. They are also used to good advan- 
tage on cold, and upon light sandy soils when mix- 
ed with ashes, thirty bushels are thouglit to be about 
the proper quantity. They are used in the same way 
and manner as other manures and their effects, it is 
said by those who have tried it, will continue seven 
years owing probably to their gradual and slow de- 
composition. Horns and hoofs of cattle when mi- 
nutely divided are found to be very excellent as a 
manure, altho’ it would be difficult to obtain enough 
of them to be of much practical benefit. They con- 
sist principally of coagulated albumen, the propor- 
tion per acre is fourteen bushels. They are found 
to attract the dew and other moisture, and when 
mixed with hot manures, such as horse dung, are 
found to be a useful corrective of it.”—Complete 

Grazier. 

nother very valuable manure obtained from anf- 
mals is wool—one of the most astonishing instan- 
ces of fertility I have ever witnessed says Chaptal, 
was in a field near Montpelier belonging to a man- 
ufacturer of woolen cloths. He annually placed 
upon his field the sweepings of his factory, and the 
crops of corn and grass were truly surprising. 

Every one knows that the fibres of wool trans- 
pire a sort of matter which hardens upon the surface 
and yet preserves its solubility in water. It has re- 
ceived the name of yolk or suint, According to 
Vaquelin, it isa sort of soap,or a compound of pot- 
ash and oily matter, with an excess of oily matter. 

The water in which wool is washed is also an ex- 
cellent manure, as it contains much of this yolk in 
solution.—Chaptal. 

Much of the value of animal manure is lost by 
the want of that attention which should be paid to 

it; and by the ignorance of many of our farmers 
respecting the nature of it. There is much philos- 
ophy to be displayed in a dungheap, and it requires 
not a little knowledge of chemical theory and chem- 
ical facts to make it turn to the best advantage. 
The common manure of the farm yard is not pure- 


inost any kind are useful for this purpose. 


* !y animal, there is much litter or vegetable mix- 


ed with it. Perhaps we cannot better conclude 
the subject than by stating a few remarks of Davys’ 
respecting ite management. 











the organs of the plant and consequently is more | 
likely to De efficient than fn manure that has gone | 
through the process, and of which all the principles 
have entered into new combinations. Many facts 
may be found in the writings of agriculturists in fa- 
vor of the use of recent dung, some think their ma- 
nure goes twice as far. 

A great objection however which is made against | 
manure that is but slightly fermented, is, that weeds 
will spring up more plentifully and more luxuriant- | 
ly where it is applied. 

This will be the case if there are seeds carried | 
out in it. But it isseldom that this can be the case 
to any extent, and manure fermented or unferment- 
ed will occasion their rapid growth if the soil is not 
cleansed fromthem. In cases where this manure 
cannot be immediately applied te crops the des- 
tructive fermentation of it should be prevented as 
much as possible. This may be done in several ways. 








The surface should be defended from the moisture 
and oxygen of the atmosphere. A compact marle or 
clay offers the best protection against the air and 
previous to laying this on, it should be dried as 
much as possible. If it is found to heat strongly it 
should be turned over and cooled. 

Water should never be applied, as it wilf only 
increase the fermentation of the vegetable matter 
which might remain dry and consequently not in a 
state to ferment. 

In all cases when dung is fermenting too rapidily 
the process, and consequently the injury done 
may be discovered. 


If a thermometer plunged into dung does not rise 
to above 100 degrees of Fahrenheit, there is little 
danger of much aeriform matter flying off. If the 
temperature is higher, the dung should be immedi- 
ly spread. 

When a piece of paper moistened in muriatic acid 
is held over, if the steams arising from the dung heap, 
gives dense white fumes, itis a certain test that 
the decomposition is going too far, for this indi- 
cates that volatile alkali, or in other words ammo- 
nia is disengaged. When dung is to be preserved 
for any time, the situation in which it is kept is of 
importance. It should if possible be kept from the 
sun. To preserve it under sheds would be of great 
use or to make it on the north side of awall. The 
floor should be of flat stone so as to preserve all the 
juices, for it too often happens that a dense muci- 
aginous fluid drains off so as to be entirely lost to 
the farm. 


The death and decay of animal substances tend 
to resolve organized forms into chemical constitu- 
ents, and the pernicious effluvia disengaged in the 
process seem to point out the propriety of burying 
them in the soil. "— Davy. 

There is something peculiarly remarkable in the 
properties of the earth in neutralizing, as it were, 
the noxious efiluvia arising from putrid animals, 
and it is a fact worthy of grateful recollection that 
the same body, which upon the earth would bea 
magazine of death, beneath it becomes a fountain 
of health. That this property renders the soil ca- 
pable of swallowing the pestilence which would 
walk in darkness and disarming it of its deadliest 
power,—and it is curious to reflect that what was 

once a festering mass of corruption, now 
regales us by its luscious taste, or pleases us by its 





had been swept away by a freshet. We took our 


| there were also stone in Parkman that made_tolera- 
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Call upon Mr. Mott. 


Mr. Eprror:—Your friend Mott, has published 
in a late Farmer over his own name, that St. Johns’ 
wort will cure the consumption. If so, the discovery 
is all important to our race. Now will you request 
him through the Farmer, to inform us how he came 
by his knowledge in so important an affair. From 
what you say of his weight, I presume he has not 
as yet, experimented on his own systems I wish 
to know at what time it should be taken from the 
place where it grows, into the house, and every 
thing which he is willing to communicate on this 
important subject. Can it be collected the ensuing 
spring * if not, many that now have a cough may 
die before it can be obtained, unless Mr. Mott has 
an abundant supply. From what I have heard of 
your friend and correspondent Mr. Mott, though I 


have no personal acquaintance with him, I have no}. 







doubt he will communicate as above desired, and 
oblige me, and I believe many others, — 8 Way 
oblige potions s 


ee Se 


Journal of a Tour “Up East.” 

Mr. Hotmes :—Enclosed is an abstract, taken 
from the 24th year of my records, or journal of the 
remaining part of the journey I took to the Eastward 
several years ago to view the unsettled land, and the 
opinion I had at the time I passed through the sev- 
eral towns and plantations. I begin at Guilford 
where I left the former part of my story. It con- 
tinues thus. 

May 28, 1824. Some cloudy and very warm, Mr- 
Nathan Sawtell and I started from Wm. Strick- 
land’s in Guilford and took our pathway for Fox- 
croft bridge, for Guilford and Sangerville bridge 







course for Black Stream Mill, so called, a branch of 
the Piscataquis River, through Sangerville, to Mr. 
Abiather Briggs in Parkman. Passed over several 
good swells of land, the growth was very large con- 
sisting of Rock Maple, Yellow Birch, Elm, Hemlock 
and Spruce. Some valuable Cedar swamps, the 
swells were good soi) for almost all kinds of vegeta- 
bles. The grass and what few apple trees I saw 
were flourishing. Considerable business done at a 
small village in Sangerville,in lumber and provisions, 
for many were settling on new land who had not 
cash on hand, and families to support, made such 
lumber as they could exchange for provisions. 


Parkman, May 29. Fair, fine weather for the set- 
tlers to clear their land for corn, wheat, oats, potatoes 
We pass on to Joseph Tylers’ in Ripley, (now 
Cambridge.) The road new, rough, and much of 
the way very rocky. The greatest part of the way 
was unsettled lots, and a very heavy growth of 
wood standing upon it. Here I saw brick made of 
pan, generally known by the name of pin gravel, 
they were strong and of beautiful color. Mr. Ty- 
ler informed me that they would stand the weather 
and fire as well or better than those made of clay, 


bly good lime. Here clay was scarce and hard to 
get at with a team. 


Ripley, May 30. Fair, from hence we took an 
Eastward course by Clarks Mills and Mr. Todds 
Tavern to Mr. John Leach’s in St. Albans, about 13 
miles ; there was no regular road, but only a path- 
way from one settlement to another. However, we 
got along with our horse and wagon about nine 
miles, a part of the way a wagon had never been 
seen to pass. Most of the way the land was good for 
farms, but covered with a large and heavy growth. 

St. Albans, May 13. A little rain in the morning, 
fair and warm. We viewed several lots of unsettled 
land and a lot belonging to Mr. Lyfford in the Eas- 
tern part of the town, who had some grass and a 
flourishing young orchard. The few settlers here 
labor under a difficulty for want of roads. On the 
swells generally the soil was very full of slate stone. 
There was asaw mill on Indian stream, but not in 
operation, for the dam had failed. Here some her- 
rings were caught in wiers, nets &c. 


St. Albans, June 1. Cloudy, warm and a little 
rain. We commenced our journey on foot about 
four miles, to where we left our horse, mostly unset- 
tled land and not suitable for a poor man to settle 
upon, for the growth was large, consisting of Maple, 
Yellow Birch, Elm, Hemlock and Spruce. From 
thence to Mr. Staffords’ Mills on a branch of the 
Sebasticook River. Here is a water privilege, and 
several machines are in operation, and some herrings 
some shad and few salmon are caught in wiers, nets 
&c. We passed on our journey to Mr John Davis’ 
in Hartland, the roads very rough and rocky, and 
in many places the trees only cut out of the way, 
but few settlers on this road. Mr. Davis said the 
proprietors were cruelly hard to the settlers in Hart- 
land. We come to make us farms, generally we 
are poor and have tamilies to support, we go to their 
agents and they tellus we can settle without any 
trouble ; we make a begining by clearing land, 
building a house to live in, and some improvements 
to make us comfortable. Then perhaps comes along 
a man who has the cash to advance for a new farm 
then we must pay or leave it,and even some who 
had built a house and barn,and had a young orchard 
growing, were under the necessity of making pay- 
ment or of leaving the farm. Fom thence we pass 
into a small settlement called Warsaw (now Pitts- 
field) and crossed Sybleys’ bridge, called by many 
Sibleys’ folly, for it was very lengthy and made of 
large logs and not placed well together, it had be- 
come some rotten and large holes between the logs, 
so that it was uncomfortable and dangerous to lead 
a horse across it, From thence we proceed to Mr. 
Fullers’ mills in Canaan, the road much better. 
Slate appeared in many places on the top of the 
ground, and also considerable ledge. Here is a 
fine water privilege on what was called fifteen mile 
stream, and several machines are in operation. Con- 
tinued our journey to the Kennebec River, follow- 
ed the river down to Nobles’ ferry, so called, but 
a few settlers on the road, generally a clay soi] ora 
sandy loam. Crossed the Kennebec into Fairfield, 
fair roads, fair farms, and fine orchards. Put up at 
night at Mr. Ingrahams’ tavern in Waterville. 

Waterville Village, June 2. Fair, then cloudy. A 
gread addition had been made in seven years in 
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elegant college, much business is done 
merchandise, boating up and down the 
ions, goods, lumb c. Many me- 
P employed on al saw mill ona 
} 4 vessel of 150 tons burden, and on hous- 
’s. I pass to Pullens’ stream, so called, 
det of Snow Pond, this ig a good water 
and there is some i in opera- 
ssed by several good fi and some fine 
the apple trees are in fullloom. I found 
ved west, the forest tftes, apple trees, grass 
more forward, similar when I started 
ney of May 18, I found I travelled to 
d they were not so forward. 
‘Seven years ago, I passed through the 
elgrade, then it looked like the neighbor- 
nt, many of the families lived in poor de- 
houses, the farms in poor order, the roads 


vey oOndition ik oe were one 
? there is a good carriage road, the build- 
farms in good order and 

















































































ga hrohe the 
meny young and flourishing orchards, and not one 
log house between Waterville back Meeting House 
and Carltons’ Corner, so called, in Readfield. Con- 
tinued our journey to Mr. J. Watsons’ in Readfield, 
and tarried over night. 

Readfield, June 3. Fair, cloudy and a little rain. 
I shall say of Readfield, that I passed by several 
fine farms, and some large flourishing orchards. Af- 
ter I left Readfield the main road to Wayne village 
was very billy, and many angles in the road, the 
land generally good for grass and orcharding, and 
many of the fields excellent to cultivate. 

Thus I have given you a short sketch of my jour- 
ney of about three hundred miles, and passed thro’ 
a part of thirty seven towns. 


various kinds that would employ the lumbermen and 


som like the rose of the valley. 
NV. Tumer, March 17, 1842. 
—— 


Silk Culture. 


J. WuHitmay, 


is unnecessary for me to say, for you already un- 


public inspection. 


satisfied, and my object obtained. 


had raised nearly two pounds of silk, &c. 


tent of the silk culture in Maine. 


ed upon to write a third. 


aging the worms, the producing, 
turing of silk, &c. 


medium of the Maine Farmer. 


ticulars. 


growth of the mulberry trees.” 


tion of the mulberry trees?” 


is six feet apart, and two feet in the drill. 
4th. 


down, pruning, &c. &c.” 


answer in full. 
feed ?” 


this inquiry, such as the age and flourishing condi- 
tion of the trees, the quality of soil, the attention to 
the trees, the fruitfulness of the season &c. All 
combined to render it impossible to name any giv- 
en number. I should think I hada thousand trees 
that would feed 40 or 50 thousand worms. But 
perhaps it would not be economical for you to feed 
any the first year from your newly transplanted 
trees as it would most certainly injure their growth. 

6th. “ And now Sir, will you have the goodness 
to communicate through the Farmer a minute des- 
cription of the whole process of silk growing, from 
the production of the food to the reeling of the silk, 
Time, manner, quantity and apparatus for feeding, 
preservation of the worms after once obtained, In- 








fragrant perfume. 


buildings, mary mills, houses, stores, stables &c., 


Suffice it to say that 
great improvements could be made on many of the 
old farms as well as the new. Many excellent wa- 
ter privileges, but the greatest part of the water is 
runing to no purpose for want of a capitalist to set 
the wheels of machinery in motion. There is timber of 


machine to work up the timber into many kinds of 
articles, which would be a benefit to the settlers that 
are clearing the wilderness to make it bud and blos- 


Mr. Hoimes :—I feel it is due to you, and your 
readers, that I should apologize for offering commu- 
nications for the columns of the Maine Farmer. It 


derstand, that my pen is not habituated to work for 
But if the subject matter will 
excite an interest sufficient to excuse the awkard- 
ness of my communications, then my desires are 


Perhaps I never should have written for publica- 
tion, had not peculiar circumstances urged me to it. 
I noticed in the present vol. of the Farmer, that two 
were engaged in the silk culture, and one of them 
This to 
be sure was doing something, but was not the ex- 
Thus you will 
see Mr. Editor, that this circumstances drew ou; 
from me, my first communication, and in conse- 
quence of a mistake in printing, where I said four 
thousand skeins, it came out four hundred, and fear- 
ing this circumstance might discourage new begin- 
ners in this culture, I was prompted towrite a sec- 
ond communication, and now Mr. Editor, I am call- 
I am receiving letters 
from different parts of our State making enquiries 
respecting the cultivation of mulberry trees, man- 
and manufac- 


The following is an answer to I. Moody Esq., of 
York, (Me.) agreebly to his request, through the 


Dear Sir, I received your letter of March 9, 1842, 
and found it contained more questions on half a 
sheet, than I could answer on five sheets, but how- 
ever I will proceed and give my views in some par- 


Your first enquiry is “as to soil pest suited to the 
A single remark 
with respect to the soil will be sufficient. A warm 
rich soil, such as would produce a good crop of 
corn, is the most proper for the mulberry tree. 2d, 
“how should the ground be prepared for the recep- 


I should prepare my ground differently for seed, 
or cuts, from what I should for trees of one or more, 
year’s growth. For transplanting trees, Iyshould de- 
sire to have tillage ground free from sward &c. 
Give it a coat of manure, plough and harrow until 
pulverized, open drills to receive the trees, ina 
North and South direction, by running a plough 
twice in a drill. 3d. “How near together should 
they stand?” Cultivators do not think alike in res- 
pect to distance. My manner of setting in drills 


“And every thing in regard to the planting 
and after treatment of the trees, manner of heading 


Now this is a very sweeping enquiry. My limits, 
and the printer’s patience would not admit of an 


5th. “How many worms will one thousand trees 


There are many circumstances connected with 


- ——- 





ADVOCATE, 






EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 
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to year ”” 

My friend, an answer to all these inquiries would 
fill a volume, and my sheet is nearly full already. 
Permit me to say, you ask too much,and are looking 
forward to a period not yel in your reach, and _per- 
haps never will be unless you observe some of the 
first rudiments. I have heretofore said that the best 








| not worth my attention, even if it were given to me, 
| The Expansa mulberry is the best species that | | 
know of, and can be propagated from cuts to better | 
advantage than from seed. These cuts, if put into | 
a warm and rich soil, much in the same way that 
carrots are sown, with proper attention, will come 
forward and will be two years ahead of seedling 
trees, these plants, if properly managed, will so far 
mature their wood as to enable them to withstand 
the rigor of even the first winter, which is certainly. 
the most trying season. 
I have several thousand of this valuable tree, and 
am not aware of having lost one by the severity of 
our winters. And this is the only mulberry tree 
that I could conscientiously recommend to the no- 
tice of cultivators of silk, especially in the State of 
Maine. 
Mr. Editor, In my first communication I stated 
that I would furnish cuts from this valuable tree, 
the Morus Expansa,to purchasers the coming spring. 
And now I am receiving letters inquiring the 
price of cuts, the right season of the year, the 
manner of conveyance &c. My price is fifty cents 
per hundred for cuts prepared ready for setting, 
and delivered here at Turner. Season, cuts may 
be taken from the tree now, or any time after 
now, and before the leaves come out. Conveyance, 
I can pack in boxes according to remittunces, and 
deliver to the stage driver with such directions as 
purchasers choose, with further directions of treat- 
ment as to the manner of culture &c. 
Jonn Dittincnam. 

Turner Me., March 15, 1842. 

PS 


Seeding Down New Land, 


Mr. Hotmes :—One of your correspondents from 
Plantation No. 2, signs himself an Inquirer, wishes 
tor light on the subject of seeding down new land 
to grass. I will tell him my erperience with pleas- 
ure. Ican date back my experience some fifteen 
years or more. In order to seed down new land 
right, so that you will be sure of a long continued 
crop of grass, you must sow clover and herds grass, 


to know in order to produce the cocoons from year | kne 





a 


w no grass before and if you are not rich then 


—- — 





iI hope money will not be too plenty here. 


Yours truly, 


La Grange, March 18, 1842. 
—<— > 
A Gift from Boston. 


Mr. Houimes :—A newspaper came to the office 


Joun H, Furrer. 


: enclosed ina wrepper on which my name was writ- 
species of the mulberry is the first and greatest | te rf " oe 


point to be observed, and this you have past over in | BOSTON CULTIVATOR 
silence. I say of the white Italian mulberry, it is | The F ‘ } 


n, and om removing the wrapper I found the words 
in large capitals. 
uditor of this same paper, about a year since, 
had the goodness to send me one No. of his paper. 
I have seen and read one or two other numbers of 
it. I noticed a well written article by the Editor, 
some time since,in which he advo :ated covernment- 
al patronage to Agriculture. This is a subject 
which you know is well suited to my taste, and, of 
course | was much delighted. But we will suppose 
a case.If one, who had been absent from his coun- 
try a quarter of a century, were t>) be shewn the 
Guitivator be would probably ask the ques- 
tion,——W hat is meant by “Cultivator”? What are 
they doing at Boston ? The answer probably would 
be, the Bostonians are begining to awaken upon the 
subject of Agriculture, and they have established 
Agricultural papers. 

The history of this “ famous” city is identified 
with the history of ourcommon country. If we re- 
cur to the period of the commencement of our rev- 
olution, what a host of patriots we find in and around 
Boston! Here a Warren shouted for liberty in 
tones of lofty eloquence, fought, and bravely fell. 
We were told, that in the British parliament the 
hot opposition of the Bostonians to tyranny was con- 
sidered like the capricious squalls of a child. They 
sent over their fleets and armies to dragoon the Bos- 
tonians into the path of their duty, and it was 
thought by some of the British that the “ military 
front ” of Howe had so chilled the hearts of the 
knaves as they termed them that they would cease 
their opposition: but they did resist even unto 
blood, It wassaid that a town meeting, holden at 
Boston had rallied all New England. The stern 
unbending patriotism of the Hancocks’ and Adams’ 
of those days is too well known to be mentioned. 

Washington’s eulogy ofthe people of Boston is 
worth more than volumes of eloquent flattery. —*“I 
rejoice with you my fellow citizens, in every cir- 
cumstance that declares your prosperity, and] do 
so the more cordially, because you have well de- 
served to be happy.” The patriotic zeal the ener- 
gy, the wisdom and firmness displayed by the peo- 
ple of Boston during our Revolutionary struggle, 
have rendered their city illustrious in history—and 





and if your land is moist, red top, of each kind to 
seed the land, you will see but little except clover 
for a number of years, then the finer grasses will 
take their chance and grow if your land be free from 
pine and hemlock stumps until you can plough tol- 


erably well. I suppose he lives up Aroostook way, 
whore thay havea deep, dewky rich oott wad bho wit 


have no difficulty in having an abundance of grass.* 
The best time, I think, to sow down land is early in 
the spring. I have found no difficulty as to the kind 
of grain you seed your land down with, only be 
sure to have the amount of seed si:ficient, and I have 


of clover and one peck of herds grass sufficient. 

If youcan obtain white clover and red top, a 
small sprinkling of both will be beneficial, especial- 
ly if you intend the land for pasture. Enquirer 
will find that grass is the crowning crop. on all the 
waters of Penobscot, it comes upto you every year, 
and he will not say but the harvest is great. i can say 
for one, that [have been here seventeen years and 
have known nothing like a failure. 

I will tell Enquirer one experiment that he need 
nottry. Do notseed with the fine grasses alone in 
order to obtain fine hay to use himself, or to sell to 
Lumbermen. I tried that experiment to my loss» 
you will not ebtain one fourth of a crop. I know no 
way to raise fine hay on new land. It will not stay 
fine. You must cut your clover early, and then you 
can obtain as much good food for cattle as from any 
other grass. 

I have sown chaff, well raked off of clover, ten 
bushels per acre if sowed early, if late, and 1 have 
seeded down as late as the 4th of July and obtained 
a good ‘ catch,’ fifteen bushels. Never reduce the 
quantity of clover seed, because you sow the finer 
grasses withit. Always be sure and raise your 
own grass seed. If I know my hay will sell for 
twice enough to pay for what seed I want, I make it 
a rule to raise my own, and then I have it—pure 
New England, not Southern. 

Raise your seed clear from other kinds,and sow 
them separate. You will then know better the ea- 
mount of each kind, and can sow them more even, 
Have your grass seed well harrowed in, and after 
you have done harrowing, sow some on the cradle 
knolls if your land is “cradle knolly” as our new 
lands are, except the river bottoms. 

If Enquirer raises winter grain, the time to sow 
his grass seed will be when it can be done the most 
convenient, early in the spring, on the snow crust, 
is a fine time. You can sow as even then as at any 
other time, and he can do that perhaps before junk- 
ing and niggering time commences. 

I would advise Enquirer to sow, in the Ist place 
clover enough to seed the land well as to clover, 
and then herds grass, and then if the land be 
moist, one bushel of red top and then, as sure as 
grass grows, and that is about sure enough, he nev- 


found, that on land of medium moisture, ten pounds | 


er will have reason to complain if he is located on 
some of our good land on the waters of the Penob- 
scot. He will find that his new lands, put down to 
grass will pay him more than any other crop. In 
order to obtain a crop of wheat it requires labor of 
hands a long time, and a good deal of hard work 
to gettwenty bushels of wheat. The next year 
you get two tons and a half of hay, and you only 
want a man in baying and your hay is worth as 
much as your grain. Therefore, Enquirer, I want 
you to raise one crop of wheat and then seed it weil 
down, and I hope you will be able to make grass 
grow on one hundred and fifty acres of that which 


*Enquirer lives in No. 2, Oxford Co. near the 
Androscoggin river, but the soil and circumstances 
are similar. Ep. 








deed all that may be necessary for a common man 


a question may be asked, have the Bostonians great- 
ly degenerated in patriotism? We hope not. Can 
it be possible that Boston is not now a patriotic city, 
and that her influence will not yet be felt in sup- 
port of the great principles of equal rights and civil 
|liberty? I am aware that there may be many 


een pp teow ree rere werner yy he 
that Boston is the strong hold of a corrupt ‘ristocra- 
cy—the pride of wealth may be a dangerous enemy 
| to patriotism, but still 1 think there can not bea 
| greater error than to suppose that every wealthy 
| man is unpatriotic. How m ny men of wealth may 


be found who are distinguished for their virtues, 





wwe wt wpratou 





for their philanthropy, for their benevolence and for 
their patriotic devotion to the great interests of the 
| community. Boston has been called the “ literary 
|emporium” of America, and probably the title just- 
ily belongs to her—possessing also immense wealth, 
‘her influence must be extensively felt, either for 
| weal or for woe,for as it has often been said, knowl- 
edge is power, andI think if you add wealth to 
knowledge you will increase that power. It may 
| be intimated too that knowledge and wealth make 
good men better,and bad men worse, but where 
knowledge, wealth and true patriotism are combin- 
ed, we can have no fears as to the result. It is un- 
necessary to expatiate upon the influence which 
great commercial cities acquire over the country 
around them. But ifthe Bostonians should exert 
the power which lies in their hands, if they should 
exert their influence in carrying forward the sci- 
ence and the praetice of Agriculture to the utmost 
practicable extent; if Agriculture shall be properly 
conducted, if they shall become as distinguished for 
their support of the agricultural interest as for their 
commercial enterprise and their other great and no- 
ble qualities, this city so famed for the distinguish- 
ed part she acted in our country’s struggle for in- 
dependence and liberty, may continue to add to her 
fair fame, and become the admiration of our Repub- 
lic and of the whole earth. J. E. Rous. 
Rumford, March 4, 1842. 


—<j— 
Cause of Physical Degeneracy. 

Mx. Houmes :—The question was asked in the 
Farmer, a lung time since,—*What are the causes 
of the deterioation of the human race for the last 
fifty yearsin America?” I have never seen it 
answered to my entire satisfactien. Undoubtedly 
a number of things have, or might have had a 
bearing on the subject, but if animal life consists in 
the effect of stimuli operating on what may be 
stimulated, then it seems that an exact proportion 
of stiniuli to excitement, excitability, or what may 
be stimulated, would be perfect health, (if such a 
thing ever was.) I know that too much stimulating 
food and drink, if the above principles are sound, 
would produce just what we see has taken place. 
Our diet has been too much animal food, and par- 
ticularly that which is oily. Destroy digestion in 
any animal and you belitle him. The use of tea 
and coftee in the room of milk, and the several 
kinds of mixtures that used to be made from milk, 
is another cause, Provoking the apetite by the 
modern art of cooking withteo great a variety, to 
eat too much, is another cause. As I have before 
said, destroy digestion, and you belittle any race. 
Hard grain given to young colts has done it, and 
produced lasting disease through life. Very high 
keep in pigs and a confined life, will and has done 
it in that race. Rum will destroy the growth of 
a puppy, and lastly ardent spirits, or the several 
preparations of opium. Parents, are yoo not guil- 
ty in some of the ways T have mentioned ? I will 
also mention a lack of exercise in the open air, 


which is best obtained by actual labor, 





In order to renew onr race let us return to the 
diet, exercise, and habits of our fore fathers before 
the Revolution. 

I do not pretend that I have done the subject 

The above are a few what! call comm n 

ghis. It is e subject of great importance 

not like to have it rest without the causes 

ng well ascertained. Willothers give tne and 

the public, their experience and thoughts on the 
subject through the Farmer ? 

Nor a Pursictay, BUT AN OLD FASHIONED 

Farmer, 


—_>— 

Comparative Experiments Needed. 

Mr. Eprror:—Do farmers think enough of com- 
parison? For instance, have those of them who have 
raised beets, compared their profits for stock, with 
Ruta bagas, and what their yield when thus compar- 
ed ? I hope if any one has raised them they will let 
us know the result of it through the Farmer. Again, 
have they learned what the best variety of squash- 
es are worth for stock compared with potatoes, ta- 
king into the account the expense of both ? Have 
any compared them with pumpkins ? or what either 
of them are worth for stock compared with roots, 
hay,&c. Do we raise beans enough for profit ? 
Are we not deficient in the same way aout stock, 
do we not guess too much ? Ss. W. 


MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class car searce ever he, as 2 class, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 























—— — 

Mr. Houimes :—The following problem has been 
proposed to me ; will our young friend Stevens, or 
some other of your numerous correspondents brush 
up their organ of numbers, not to puzzle it out, but 
to give us a rule by which to solve it. 

A board is 20 feet long on a center line, 2 feet 
wide at one end and 1 foot at the other. Required 
the distance from either end, and the width of the 
board where it must be cut off in order to have it 
equally divided ? X. Y. 


—fP- 
SINGULAR INGENUITY AND SKILL. 


As an illustration of the nicety and skill dis- 
played in some of the articles made by Boul- 
ton, the following anecdote is related: He 
visited France on acertain occasion for the 
purpose of attending a Mechanics Fair that 
was to take place, at which he begged to be 
allowed to exhibit a needle of his own making, 
at the ‘same time submitting it to examiners 
of works, iatended for this public display; 
who, once and all, pronounced it to be, 
though well shaped and finely polished, but 
a ‘‘common need/e”’ and not worthy of appear- 
ing among the splendid and ingenious im- 
provements and inventions that usually graced 
the Fair. ‘‘Gentlemen” observed Mr. Boul- 
ton. ‘‘my needle is well worthy of appear- 
‘nce among your promised novelties; only 
ullow it to be exhibited with them now, and I 
will afterwards show you the reason why.” 

An unwilling assent to this request was fi- 
nally obtained, and when the Fair closed, and 
the prize were to be awarded the arbitrators 
triumphantly asked, ‘‘where was Mr. Boul- 
ton’s needle? and what were the striking mer- 


its which every one failed to discover?” 
Ls) tet itt | M.. DBD. .k_a -=-+- precented “ 


for their inspection, with a magnifying glass, 
begging them to state whether they observed 
roughness or wrinkle on its surface. The 
umpires returned it saying, ‘‘Far from it, its 
sole merit seems te lie in its exquisite polish.” 
** Behold them.”’ said this ingenious man, “‘its 
indiscoverable merit, and whilst 1 prove to 
you that I have made no vain boast of its 
claims to your attention, you will learn, per- 
haps not to judge so readily again by mere 
exierior.” He then uncrewed the needle, 
when another appeared of exquisite workman- 
ship; and to the astonished eyes ofthe French 
men, about half a dozen beautiful needles 
were thus turned out, nearly and curiously 
packed within each other! a miracle of art 
that seems to rival all we ever read of—a tru- 
ly ‘‘multum in parvo.” Mr. Boulton trium- 
phedin his turn, and carried off the prize 
which his delicate workmanship so richly de- 
served.---Exchange Paper. 
—~—>>— 


Cutlery. 


American Manuractores.—We find 
the Philadelphia papers generally speak 
in high terms of the cutlery of Messrs Rores 
of this place-—and of its successful reception 
in that quarter. Our quondam brother ap- 
prentice HOLDEN, of the Philadelphia Satur- 
day Courier thus speaks of it. We have seen 
specimens of it here, within a few days, of the 
most finished kind, 

It afforded us great pleasure, on a former 
occasion, to speak of the fine table cutler 
manufactured by Messrs. G. & D. N. 
Ropes, of Portland, Maine. Since that time 
we have had opportunity to examine large 
quantities of the articles manufactured by 
these gentlemen, and to hear the opinions of 
those who have thoroughly tested the cutlery 
by usage. All these purchasers agree in be- 
stowing upon it their unqualified approbation, 
and the dealets assure us that their customers, 
who have purchased it, express their most en- 
tire satisfaction. For beauty in style and fin- 
ish, the various sized knives and forks, car- 
vers, &c. are not excelled by any that can be 
imported from the workshops of Europe. 

The rich manufactures of the Messrs 
Ropes, present another proof of the progress 
of American manufactures, and show that in 
skill, ingenuity, and taste, our couatrymen are 
notin any particular to be excelled by the 
mechanics of the Old World, when they bring 
their abilites to the effort 

This cutlery is, we learn, all manufactured 
from Sonkerson’s cast steel, which is well 
known to bethe best article employed in the 
pr-duction of table cutlery. The blades of 
the knives are steel throughout, which is a 
decided improvements over the imported, 
which are welded near the handle, and are 
apt to show after use, andthey have been 
scoured. The factory of the Messers. Ropes 
is very extensive. are gentlemen of 
the highest standing, Af whatever they say, 
n regard to the articles they manufacture. 
will be found precisely as stated. It is an 
advantage to dealers to buy this cutlery, as 
thev can have their orders promptly supplied, 
and they will not ks: of credit, which 

= necessarily be the case on importations 
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Answer to the “Call of a Mechanic;” or the Extraction of all Roots, by 


. .—] shall make no apology in attempting to answer the “Call of A Mecha 
siete ‘he a Le Pepbantnd Mochense,” Mh wu t. and subsequently io your Rexenhs 
one favor, namely : that what may not be due to ae style, and matter, in relation to th 

ermplati , may be ted to the im nce of it. ; : 
grey ne Aree. & pales example in multiplication ; the use of which will be seen 
a 
Exampce l. 


ing the cube and all higher roots. 
Let it be required to multiply 5672 by 8, and add to the product, as you proceed, 3344. 
OrrrarTios. 

5672 X 8—49220) : : : 
I say 8 times 2 is 16, plus the 4 units ts 20, and write 0 in the product ; then 8 
plus the 4 tens, is 62, and write 2 in the product; then 8 times 6 is 
and then 8 times 5 is 40, 
In a word, multig 


Explanation : +o 
i © carry is 05, 
tee hag hh prat fd 8 hundreds, is 62, and write 2 in the product ; 
carry is 46, plus the 3 thousands, is 49 which is written in thg. product. 
and add. 
ABBREVIATIONS. ss 
Quotient root, or root placed after P'S manner of the quotie 
vision. 
Quotient. 
Divisor. 
Dividend. 
Subtrahend, 
Octuple. 
, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, and Sib, roots, 
e. 


Extraction or tae 2p Rr. 
Roce. 6 . 

1. Point off the number into periods of two figures each ; beginning with the unit figure, a 
a Pied the greatest square nomber in the left hand period, write its Rt. in the Qrt. and at the 
the first column ; and its square ander the first period, subtract it therefrom, and to the remai 
the second period for a Divd. 

3. Double the root at the head 
we Bock how often the Div. is contained in the Divd. rejecting the unit figure ; and the Qt. is the sec- 
ond figure of the Rt. which annex to the Qrt. and to the Doub. Rt. of Div. a , 

5. Multiply the Doub. Rt. or. Div. so inreased, By the last figure of the Qrt. ; place the vi Die er 


Root. 
Double. 
Treple. 
Quadruple. 
Quintuple. 
Sextuple. 

. Sextuple. Oct. 

shall next give examples, in the 2d, 3d 


all roots. 


- 


v 





with a rule for a 


of the first column ; and place it beneath, opposite the first Divd. for 2 


the Divd. ; subtract it therefrom ; and to the remainder aunex the third period for the second 
6. Double the anit figure of the Div. and place it opposite the second Divd ; prefixing the 
Div. to it for anew Div. with which proceed as before, and so on till the whole be finished. 
Example Ul. 
Let it be required to extract the 2d Rt. of 300625. 
OreraTion. 


the 
“ 


Rt. 6 
Ist. Doub. Rt. or Div. 122 Ist Divd. 


244 “ Subid. 


2d. Doub. Rt. or Diw. 1245 6225 
6225 
Extraction or THE 3d Rt. 

Ruce. 

1. Point off the number into periods of three figures each ; beginning with the unit figure, and count to 
the left. i ; aie og 
2. Find the greatest cube number in the first period ; place its Rt. in the Qrt., and also at the ve o 
the first column ; its square at the head of the second column, and its cube under the first period 3 sub- 

tract it therefrom, and to the remainder annex the second period for the first Divd. : 

3. Double and Triple the Rt. at the head of the first column ; and place the results beneath: multiply 
the Doub. Rt. by the Qrt., and add the product to the square of the Rt, at the head of the #cond cul- 
umn, which sum call a Div. 

4. Seek how often the Div. is contained in the Divd., rejecting the two right hand figures ; and the Qt. 
is the second figure of the Rt. which, annex to the Qrt. and also to the Trip. Rt. in the first column. 

5. Multiply the Trip. Rt. so increased, by the last figure of the Qrt.; and add the Div. in the second 
column to the product, it being advanced two places to the right of the Div. that is, the units @ the Div. 
must be added to the hundreds io the product, the tens, to the thousands, and the hundreds, & the tens 
of thousands, &c. r 

6. Multiply the last sum in the second column by the last figure in the Qrt. ; place the product under 
the first Divd; subtract it therefrom, and, to the remainder, anuex the third period for the second Divd. 

7. Double and triple the unit figure of the Trip. Rt. in the first column ; prefixing the rest of the Trip. 
Rt. to said Doub. and Trip. unit figure ; and place the results beneath. 

8. Multiply the second Doub. Rt. by the last figure of the Qrt. ; and add the product to the last num- 
ber in the second column, for the second Div., with which proceed as with the first. 

EXxaMPLe It. 
Let it be required to extract the 3d Rt. of 244140625. 
Operation. 
244.140 .625(625 
216 


2d Diva. 
«“ Subid. 


Ist Rt. 6 


12 
182 


134 
1865 


36 


108 Ist Div. 
11164 


23140 ist Divd. 
22323 “ Subtd. 


Ist Doub. Rt. 
ist Trip. Rt. 


21 Doub Rt. 
2d Trip. Rt. 


11532 2d Div. 5812625 2¢ Divd. 
1162525 5812625 “+ Subid. 
Exrraction oF THE 4tu Rr. 
Rote. 

1. Point off the number into periods ot four figures each ; beginning with the unit figure, and count to 
the left. 

2. Find the greatest biquadrace in the first period; place its Rt. in Qrt. and also at the head of the first 
column ; ita square at the head of the second column ; its cube atthe head of the third column; and its 
biquadrate under the first period; subtract it therefrom ; and to the remainder annex the second period 
for the first Divd. 

3. Double, triple, and quadruple the Rt. at the head of the first column ; placing the results beneath : 
multiply the Doub. Rt. by the Qrt. and add the product to the square at the head of the second column: 
multiply this sum by the Qrt. and add the product to the cube, at the head of the third column; which 

«5 


wows w~ row Div. 

4. Maluply the Trip Rt. by the Qrt.; and add the product to the last number in the second column. 

5. Seek how often the Div. 1s contained in the Divd. rejecting the three right hand figures ; and the Qt. 
is the second figure of the Rt., which, annex to the Qrt., and to the Quad. Re. in the first column ; mul- 
tiply the Quad. Rt. so increased by the last figure of the Qrt. ; add the product to the last number in the 
second column ; it being advanced two places to the right of said column ; so that the unit figure of said 
number may be added to hundreds in the product, tens to thousands, &c. 

6. Multiply this last sum by the last figure of the Qrt.; and advance the product three places to the 
right of the third column; and add the Div. in said column to the produet ; so that the unit figure of the 
— ¥~4 be added to the thousands in the product, the tens of the Div. to tens of thousands of the pro- 

uct, &e. 

7. Multiply this last sum by the last figure of the Qrt., place the product under the first Divd subtract 11 
therefrom, and, to the remainder, annex the third period, for a second Divd. 

8. Double, triple, and quadruple the unit figure of the last number in the first column; prefixing the 
rest of said number to the Doub. Trip. and Quad. unit figure ; and place the results beneath. 

9. Multiply the second Doub. Rt. vy the last figure in the Qrt., and add the product to the last num- 
ber in the second column ; which sum multiply by the last figure of the Qrt. and add the product to the 


last number in the third column ; which sui is the second Div. and with which proceed as with the first 
Div. and so on till the work is done. 


EXaMPLe tv. 
Let it be required to extract the 4th Rt. of 34823517376. 


OPERATION, 
16 


48 
96 
10089 


343.2851 7376(432 
Ist Rt. 256 


Ist Doub. Rt. 
Ist Trip Rt. 
Ist Quad, Rt. 


2d Doub. Rt. 


4 64 


256 Ist Div. 
286267 


8 
12 
163 


166 


922821 Ist Div. 
858801 Ist subtd. 
: 318028 2d Div. 640507376 2d Div. 
2d Trip. Re. 169 11094 


2d Quad. Rt. 1722 111244 320263628 640507876 2d Div. 

The arithmetician, who has examined the preceeding rules, must see them to be essentially one; and 
that they would be but one carried on to infinity ; and, believing it superfluous to repeat the rule, I shall 
only show the operation of some of the higher routs. which is all that the scholar, or learner can need. 

It may, however, be necessary here to note one particular, namely : if the Div. is not contained in the 
Divd. in extracting the 2d Rt., acipher must be annexed to the Qrt., also to the Div ; and another period 
annexed to the Divd. : if in the 3 Rt. annex one cipher to the Qrt., one to the Trip. Rt., and two to the 
Div. in the second column. In fine—in all roots, wherea cipher occurs in the Qrt. one mast be annex- 


ed to the first column ; two to the second ; three to the third ; four to the fourth ; aad five to the fifth col- 
umao, &c. as the root may require. 


10587 


Exampie vy. 
Let it be required to extract the 3d Rt. of 731189187729. 


OPERATION, 
8I 


2430000 Ist Div. 
ip - oe 
1 J 1rta Roor.—Exampte vi. 
Let it be required to extract the Sth Root of 231950621875. 7 


OPERATION, 


1 
5 Ist div. 


Rt. 


Doub. Rt. 
Trip. Rt. 


9 


18 
27008 


731.189.187.729(9009 
729 


2189187729 Ist Div. 
2189187729 1st Subid. 


Ist Rt, 


Ist Doud. Rt, 
ist Trip. Ri, 

Ist Quad. Rt, 
Ist Quin. Ri, 


2d Doub. Rt, 
2d Trip. Rt, 
2d Quad. Rt, 
2d Quin. Rt, 


1 


3 

6 
10 
1531 


20,0506 NORE. ° 
2719506 ist Div'd: 


264011 
651605 2d Div. 


2376099 


2143 34340721875 2d Divd. 


2836 
3610 
365775 


43066 
68590 


KRENZ Bmw ws 


70418875 6868144375 
Sixta Roor —Exampce vis. 
Let it be required to extract the 6th Rout of 1178420166015625. 


OPERATION. 
81 


405 
1215 


34340721875 


Ist Rt, 3 


Ist Doub. Rt, 6 
lst Trip, Rt, 9 
Ist Quad. Rt, 12 
Ist Quin. Ri, 15 
Ist Sex. Rt, 182 


2d Doub. Rt, 183 
2d Trip. Rt, 186 
2d Quad. Rt, 188 
2d Quin. Ri, 190 
2d Sex. Rt, 1925 


27 


108 
270 
540 


567723 
596192 


625400 
655360 


1178,420166,015625(325 
243 729 : 


1458 Ist Div. 





9 
= 449420166 1st Div. 
13285456 


14477840 
15728640 


172370912 
20132654 2u Div. 


344741824 Ist subt'd. 
10467892420 16625 2d D. 





1545625 663088125 160601840625 20935668403125 


Ss fad 
Let it be required to extract the th Rees of Saad aehsenine ‘ae 


OPERATION. 


104678342015625 2d sub. 


12,8391846 4548864 (144 
J 








118391846 law. 


| Tet Quin. Rt. 


t| 2d Doub. Rt, 


35 
44584 528336 4213344 23853376 95413504 1st euds'd. 


55416 48750000 8=7213344 52706752 2d D. 229733424548864 2d D. 
67560 1029240 11294304 
81080 =: 1344560 
3740 96040 
4116 


Ist Sex. Rt, 
Ist Sep. Rt, 





15 
21 
2396 
6708 


24 Trip. Rt, 
2d Quad. Rt, 
2d Quin. Rt, 


2d Sex Rt, 
2d Sep. Rt, 934 415536 87702144 13836408576 1184776034304 57445856137216 229783424548863 2d s. 
E:enta Roor.—Exampve 1x. 
Let it be required to extract the 8th Root of 215930105584896. 
OPERATION. 


46656 279936 


326592 2239488 Ist d. 57978505584896 1st div. 
1306368 


2159301 ,05584896(62 
1st Rt, 6 36 216 1679616 
Ist pebb. Rt, 12 108 364 
Ist Trip. Rt, 18 216 2169 
Ist Quad. Rt,24 360 4320 
Ist Quin. Rt,30 540 8=©7540 
Ist Sex. Rt, 36 756 12086 
Ist Sep. Rt, 42 1008 

1st Oct. Rt, 482 101764 12299528 931799056 454091981 12 1397186396224 2518925279248 50378505584896 Ist 

std 





It now remains to give the “wherefore” of the preceding rule; and in doing this, I shall give an op- 
eration in the 3d Rt, by Roswell C. Smith’s rale, (the rule in common use,) taking the eame example es 
above, (See Ex. ITI.) referring to his arithmetic, or to almost any commom ar:thmetic, for the illostra- 
tion of it. Then | shall compare the two operations ; and endeavor to show that they are essentially 
alike, except in brevity, simplicity and beauty. 

Now the results being the same in both operations, there can be but one list of wherefores. 

EXAMPLE x. 
Let it be required to extract the 3d Rt. of 244140625, by the common rule. 


OPERATION, 
244.140.625(625 
6X6X6= 216 


6X6X300—=10800 let Div. 28140 let Divd. 
21600 


720 
8 








6X30X2X2— 
QX2XQ—= 





22328 Ist subtd. 
5812625 2d Divd. 





62X62X300—1 153200 2d Div. 





62X30X5X5— 
SXSX5—= 





5812625 2d subtd. 

Now, “let ns reason together,” and compare the two operations—namely, 111 aud X. 

1. It is read ly seen, that the first figure of the Rt. is obtained in the same way by either operation. 

2. The same Div. is obtained, (save the two cyphers at the rigit,) fur twice the root multiplied by the 
root, plus the square of the root, is the same as three times the square of the root. ; 

3. Having made the Div. we obtain the second figure of the Rt. in the usual way, rejecting the two 
right hand figures of the Divd., because the square of the Rt. is muhiplied by three, instead of three 
hundred, as in the common rute. 

4. We annex the second figure of the Rt. to the Qrt. and also to the Triple Rt., in the. first colomn ; 
making the unit figure of the Trip. Rt. take the place of tens, which is the same as if the former Qrt. 
were multiplied by thirty, and the later figure of the root added to the product. 

5. Then we multiply the Trip. Rt. so increased, by the last figure of the Rt. and add the Div. to the 
product, (see rule,) which sum consists of the Div., the former Qrt. multiplied by thirty, that product 
multiplied by the last figure of the Qrt. and "he square of the last figure of the Qrt.: this last sum mul- 
tiplied by the last figure of the Qrt.will give the product of the Div. by the last figure of the Qrt.; the 
former Qrt. multiplied by thirty, that product by the square of the last figure of the Qrt., and the cube 
of the last figure of the Qrt. in one sum, which is the subtd. Thus we obtain the same results; and 
have the same wherefores, by either rule; the processes only differing. It must be obvious to any one, 
who will take the troub!e to examine the overation of the several examples, that every Div. is the same, 
as if made by the common rules—that is, the Div. for the 4th Rt. is the cube of the Rt. multiplied by 4; 
the Div. of the 5th Rt. the biquadrate multiplied by 5; and the Div. of the 6th Rt., the sursolid multip ind 
by 6. &c. A word to my friend,“A Mechanic,” and I have done. 


well as I can. 
Bangor Courier. 


munication, I pledged myself to answer all inquiries satisfactorily. 
not have succeeded. Be that as it may, I pledge myself to answer future calls, not satisfactorily, but as 


I am aware that in my former com- 
In that particular, | may, or may 


A. B. CONVERSE. 
Bangor March 15. 





Importance of Science to the Mechanic. 
( Continued.) 

And even as mechanics, will not your bus- 
iness afford you room for applying your knowl- 
edge, and exercising your abilities? The re- 
sults, at which you aim, in the mechanic 
arts, are brought about, not by your muscul- 
ar strength so much as by your knowledge 
and skill. The real and effective agents, by 
which you work, are the powers of nature, 
her affinities, her attractions, her all-absorb- 
ing energies of heat and gravity. Your 
office is confined to a proper disposition and 
wise control of these powers. And in that 
high office, exalted enough, methinks, to sat- 
isfy the most aspiring mind, how much might 
science aid you? Is it not, in truth, by her 
guidance alone, that you can be conducted to 
an adequate acquaintance with the princi- 
ples and process of your business? Exper- 
lence, we are aware, can teach you much; 


structions and example of the master-work- 
men in your trade. But still these are not 
adequate to give you that complete, system- 


sential to highest success. You would scar- 
cely be satisfied with a physician who knew 
nothing of the human body but what he had 
learned from the conversation of his master, 
and by experimenting on his patients. You 
require him to have regularly studied the 
principies of his art; to have added to his own 
experience, and that of his immediate instruc- 
ter, that immense mass of experience which 
is treasured up in books. Shalt it be deemed 
unreasonable, then, that we ask a similar 
course from you? Indeed, does not your in- 
terest, no less than consistency, demand, 
that, in connexion with those laburs of the 
shop, in which you train your eye to observe, 
and your hand to guide, the processes of 
your art. you study also the principles of that 
art—principles which must always control 
such processes, and disregarding which, they 
must always fail. Yes, let it not be forgot- 
ten, that complete success in the mechanic 
arts can be secured only by knowledge; and 
that the knowledge, which is alone equal to 
your wants, in that knowledge which com- 
bines with individual experience the collec- 
tive and generalized experienee of all who 
have labored and observed in the same 
sphere. 

How, for example, without that knowl- 
edge, can you provide for the unexpected 
emergencies which await every mechanic in 
the prosecution of his business? From the 
state of your instruments and materials, or 
from the demands of your employers, will ar- 
ise frequent difficulties which you have never 
yet experienced; for which no directions can 
be found in those guides called ‘Assistants,’ 
“Companions,” &c., and the provision for 
which, therefore, must be found, if found at 
all, in the resources of your own mind. But 
to what, | ask, will his resources amount, 
who knows nothing of first ; who 
has never been accusiomed to reflect on the 
operations in which he is engaged; and who, 
if he undertakes now, for the first time, to do 
it, will be almost certain to stumble? 

Consider too, that, if ignorant of the nat- 
ural laws which tenes your processes, you 
are not prepared to appreciate the inventions 
and — improvements which multiply, 
with astonishing — ity, in every 
branch of manufactures, which you are 
constantly urged to adopt. Some of them 
are doubtless of great value, while ma 
a fei <anthancanl eggs Ie y to follow 

ir predecessors, in a brief though noisy 
career, to the land of forgetfulness. Now 
worthless—bet 





and much, too, you can learn from the in-| 


atic, and thorough knowledge, which is es- | 


and to test the principles involved by the 
unalterable laws of the Creator? 

Consider, also, that an artisan or manufac- 
turer must have a knowledge of the theory 
‘and principles of his business, if he would 

himself become its improver and benefactor; 

if he would be remembered as the honored 
inventor of some cheaper, simpler, or more 
certain instrument or process. ‘That thousands 
upon thousands of such instruments and pio- 
cesses are still undiscovered, and that thev 
lie within the reach of every enterprising and 
competent artisan, is certain; but it is 
equally certain, that he alone is competent 
to the high task of thus adding to the resour- 
ces of his race, who has knowledge. Rar- 
ely, very rarely, indeed, does the uninstruc- 
ted and unreflecting mechanic compass any 
great and lasting improvement. 

Common sense, as well as the history of 
the arts, would teach us, that when such men 
attempt to innovate, it will generally be in 
bes quest of some impracticable end, like per- 
| petual motion; or by means totally inadequate 
to the object proposed; or for the mere pur- 
pose of reinventing, in inferior forms, in- 
struments which are already in existence? 
_And even when they do prosecute an attain- 
able and important end, with skill and appar- 
ent success, how often are they arrested and 
delayed, if not defeated, from being unable 
to solve the incidental or collateral questions 
_which start up in the progress of their work. 
Even Fulton, with all his knowledge and 
skill, is said to have been delayed, several 
months, in the completion of his great exper- 
iment, for want of the requisite knowledge of 
the theory of resisting fluids. Whittemore’s 
card-machine, and Perkin’s nail-engine, were 
both long delayed, one of them for years, 
and were the source (as we are informed, ) 
of infinite vexation to their authors, simply 

from the want of an adequate acquaintance 
with the principles of mechanics. Vedent, I 
ask where and when any great invention was 
perfected, without the aid of knowledge and 
of profound thought? These creations of hu- 
man genius are not struck off, as is generally 
supposed, at a single heat, or at random 
They are not the offspring of some happy ac- 
cident, nor the almost inspired guess of ig- 
norant, unreflecting minds. No: these may 
give the first hint; but itis the province of 
knowledge and thought to seize that hint, 
and carry it out to its results; to disengage it 
from the mass of surrounding error, and to 
clear away the difficulties and doubts which 
always beset unexplored paths. Who will 
tell me, that James Watt, or Sir Humphrey 
Davy, or Sir Richard Arkwright, or Reuben 
Whitney, or Robert Fulton, projected and 
invented without knowledge, without science? 
Who will tell me, that your own Brewster, 
uneducated though he was, ever drought his 
instruments to perfection, without intense 
and long-continued study; without retiring 
from the din of business and the distractions 
of society, and burying himself in the solituce 
of his chamber? ho does not know how 
glad he was to call in the aid of books; how 
much he had derived from the society and 
instructions of able friends; and how con- 
stantly he was driven, for the want of ac- 
quired science, to task the powers of his own 
ag $a and original mind?’ Who ever heard 
im depreciate a liberal acquaintance with 
science and literature; who does not 
sympathize in the conviction felt, I am told, 
so deeply, by his friends and by himself, that 
he wanted but the power which scence 


ny | would have given him, to have added a | 


and ever-memorable list to those hipetions 
which now stand associated with his cherish- 
ed memory? 
In addition, however, to these practical ad- 
which would accrue to the artisa Dn, 
oe te gt shoe principles of his art, 
there others, moral intellectual 
velledl e, at least a 





theory, as well as the practice, of an 
cannot but have the happieat influence | _ 
larging and liberalizing the mind. |, \.°™ 
the artisan to regard his occupation as «, 
thing more than mechanical drudgery. ee 
ral and intellectual pursuit, fitted | 

cise the powers of his mind, and 

is thoughts from the humble work 
of man to that vaster mechanism, w 
speaks the wisdom and power of ,| 
mighty. It affords unfailing topics fo Pg 

" . or 

flection and conversation, during his * 
of labor, and provides resources, 
tellectual character, on which he 
in seasons of lzisure, and at the advanee .} 
old age. It seems, indeed, high time + 
the years which have hitherto been employ r 
by the apprentice in learning the mere },, : 
icraft of his art, should be employed, jn . 
at least, in studying its principles, and is 
tracing the operations of those pring; le, 
throughout the works of nature. It js — 
than time, that a higher moral and intellee. 
tual taste should be cultivated among the 
artisans of every country; and that hours 
now wasted in dissipation, or frittered away 
in frivolous reading and conversation, show! 
be devoted to the acquisition of knowledy. 
and the cultivation of virtue. In an age like 
this, when every species of manual Jabor x 
rendered more and more precarious hy the 
changes which are perpetually taking place 
in the arts, it is the obvious inferest of the 
laboring man to prepare himself, by readin, 
and reflection, either to embrace a new ey, 
ployment, orto conform himself to suddey 
and unexpected vicissitudes. Indepeudey 
however, of interest, there are other an 
higher considerations, which address him 4, 
an intelligent and immortal being, and which 
urge him to embrace the opportunities of im. 
provement which have been vouchaaled him 
by akiad Providence, even in his ordina, 
avocations, 

I have thus dwelt on the benefils to be de. 
rived by mechanics from liberal and sciey. 
tific studies. All my remarks are but a com. 
mentary on the celebrated maxim of Lor) 
Bacon, that KNOWLEDGE Is PoweR; and |e: 
me add, that, for the human race, there is no 
other power. Inferior animals are grided in 
their labors by a blind but unerring instinct: 
and hence, though destitute of knowledge. 
they built up works of surpassing beauty and 
utility. But man comes into being almost 
destitute of instinctive skill. Nearly all his 
capability is the slow growth of effort, of pru- 
dence, availing itself of past error, of study, 
exploring the nature and properties of the ma- 
terial and immaterial objects around him. |p 
books is stored away the fruit of the experi. 
ence and study of those who have gone be- 
fore us; and it isin that storehou-e that you 
are to gather power for the discharge of tv 
high trusts which have been cominitied to 
your hands. Left to your own unaided r- 
searches, you would learn little of the world 
on which we all enter, strangers; and you 
would fall an easy prey to its thousand dan- 
gers and deceptions. But when, with your 
own observations, you combine the accum- 
lated wisdom has become vour own, by pa- 
tient reading and reflection, you will, indeed, 
have power. You will have power upon tie 
refractory substances on which you are ci- 
led to Jabor, and will cause them to bend to 
your will with an almost magical celerit) 
You will have power even over future events, 
for you will be prepared to anticipate ther 
uature, to prepare for their approach, and em- 
ploy them as harmless contributors to your 
advancement. You will have power, «», 
over the minds with which you associate, 
since you will know the awtives that sway, 
and the prejudices that pervert, and the high 
aspirations that warm, them; aspirations, 
which, though pow stifled by wordly pursuits, 
are yet susceptible of being roused into viy- 
orous and beneficent exercise. And, above 
all, you may, by a proper improvemen) of te 
means with which you are intrusted, secure 
that noblest of all power—power over yours: 
By habits of thought and application, you can 
gain the commind of your intellectual lorces, 
and can direct them, all disciplined and ready 
for action, to any required point. And may 
I not hope, that, by the due examination of 
your own hearts, and of the moral relations i 
which you stand, you will, with the aid of 
God’s blessing, be animated to the pursuil 0 
that yet higher domimon over appetite and 
passion, which constitutes the perfection 
our being, and for which there is reserved & 
crown of eternal and unfading brightness.— 


New York State Mechanic. 


: —=> 
List of Letters Patents 


Granted during the year 1841, with the names of p 
tentees and of residence. 

( Continued.) 
fo Spikes and nails, forming, William B.Jllard New 
York. 

In Steel, mode of hardening, Perry Davis Fa!! Rir- 
er, Mass. 

in Tin and other metals, cutting, William Bulk'ey 
and Otis M. Inman Berlin, Ct 

In Tuyere, blacksmith’s, &c., Elias Kaighn Kaigho' 
Point, N. J. 

In Tuyere, blacksmith’s Riverius C. Stiles an 
Joseph 8. Graves East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

ln Vices, making the jaws of, William Sim Sche™ 
ectady, N.Y. 

In epeemetfind fasteners, Sylvanas Fansher South- 
burg, C. 

In Window fastenings, Enoch Robinson and W® 
Hal} Boston, Mass. 

In Window-shutter fastenings, Thomas C. Cary 
roamebetpele, N.Y. 

In Window-shatter and blind fasteners, James ! 
McKean Washington, D. C. 


It leads 


as 

d to Ay 
to TAise 
Manshj,, 
hich be. 


hours 
of an in. 
can draw 


y 


Crass 3.—MAnNoracrurrs oF Fimnous 45? 
~ TEXTILE SussTances. 

In Braid-pressing, after it hys been trimmed, fen! 
H. Robbins, Middleborough, Mass. 

Io Braid, straw-trimming, Heory H. Robbins, 
dieborough, Mass 

In Carding machine, cotton or wool, Ebene? 
Crane and Alanson Crane, Lowell, Mass. 

In Carding machine, cotton or wool, &c,, Jos? 
Munroe, Palmer, Mass. 

In Carding machine, woolen, condenser for, 1"! 
L. Gowdy, Montgomery, N. Y. 

In Cloth, folding and measuring, Joel Spali'™® 
Morristown, Vit. 

In Fabrics, water-proofing, George John New’: 
Citizen U. 8. now in ie Rentned. : 
te Fabien, water-proofing, Thomas B. Rogers, \*” 
ae cloths, hardening, Henry A. Wells, N°" 


ork. 

In Felt cloths and hat bodies, shrioking, Heo'y 
Wells, New York. ie 

In Felt cloths, &c. planking, &e, Henry A. We 
New York. le 

In Flannels, &c., wetting, Joseph W. Hale, I 
verhill, Mass. , 

ia Salting mill, Sidney E. Coleman, West Have 


t. 
ae Sie, cotton, Lewis J. Sturdevant, Delaw*™ 
hio. 
In Gin, cotton, tes of saw, Albert Washbu™ 
Bri 2 toe 


In Git cotton, railroad, David Philips, George?"” 





To be continued. 
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~ More Trouble in the Wigwam. 
There has been another outrage committed in 
Congress upon the liberties of the. people, ance 


trampling upon the constitution, and in utter disre- 
gard of all the precepts of inalienable rights, of 


common sense, common honesty, or religion. Mr. 
Giddings, who represents the people composing the 
16th congressional district of Ohio, on the 2ist ult 
presented the following resolves :— 


Resolved, That prior to the adoption of our Fed- 
era! Constitution, each of the several States com- 
prising this Union, exercised full and exclusive ju- 
risdiction over the subject of siavery within its own 
territory, and possessed full power to continue or 
abolish u at pleasure, . ae 

Resolved, ‘That by adopting the Constitution, no 
part of the aforesaid powers were delegated to the 
Federa! Government, but were reserved by, and 
stil! pertain to, each of the several States. : 

Resolved, That by the 8th section of the Ist artl- 
cle of the Constitution, each of the several States 
surrendered to the F<deral Government all juris- 
diction over the subject of commerce and navigation 
upon the h gh seas. ; 

Resolved, That slavery being an abridgment of 
the natural rights of men, can exist only by force 
of positive municipal law, and is necessarily confin- 
ed to the territorial jurisdiction of the power cre- 
ating it. : ; : 

Resolved, That when a ship belonging to the ci- 
tizens of any State of this Union leaves the weters 
and territories of such States, and enters upon the 
lugh seas, the persons on board cease to be subject 
to the slave laws of such State, and thenceforth 
are governed in their relations to each other by, 
and are amenable to, the laws of the United States. 

Resolved, That when the brig Creole, on her 
late passage to New Orleans, left the territorial ju- 
risdiction of Virginia, the slave Jaws of that State 
ceased to have jurisdiction over the persons on 
board of said brig, and such persons became aie- 
nable only to the jaws of the United States. 

Resolved, That the persons on board said ship, 
in rescuing their natural right of personal liberty, 
violated no law of the Umted States, incurred no 
jeyal penalty, and are justly liable to no punish- 
ment. 

Rasolved, That all attempts to regain possesion 
of, or to re-enslave said persons are unauthorized 
by the Constitution or laws of the United States, 
and are incompatible with our national honor. 

Resolved, That all attempts to exert our national 


influence in favor of the coastwise slave trade, or to 


place this nation inthe attitude of maintaining a 


“commerce in human beings,” are subversive of 
the rights and injurious to the feelings and the in- 
terests of the free States, are unauthorized by the 
Constitution, aud prejudicial to our national char- 


acter, 


We wish the people would look at these resolves 
calmly and carefully, and point out what there is 
A part of them are 
what every man will say is in accordance to histor- 
ical facts and constitutional rights, and the others 
are the only inferences that can be justly drawn 
But no sooner were they present- 
than an uproar ensued among the “tyrants,” and res- 


untrue or improper in them. 


from the first. 


olutions were brought forward censuring Mr. Gid- 
dings for having done what he had an undoubted 
right to do—what the constitution authorizes him 


to do—what his own sense of right and wrong 
prompted him to do, They did not deny this, they 
could not dispute the sentiment of the resolutions— 
they did not dare to discuss them—they pounced 


upon the author, and by the power of majority 
might, set about the business of bringing obloquy 
and reproach upon Mr. Giddings himself. And we 
grieve to say—yes, with shame and grief we say, 
they found dough faces enough to aid them in the 
menn, detestable, dirty work, They passed a vote 
of censure upon him, yeas 125 nays 66. Oh it makes 
ones blood boil with indignation to see how the 
lickspittles of the North will fawn and cringe to the 
lotspurs of the South, and think it a high honor to 
do their bidding. It is time for the people to rouse 
themselves and speak in thunder tones to the pres- 
ent congress, and not only to the present, but to 
any and every other one that makes such a solemn 
mockery of legislation, and trifles with the power 
that has been delegated to them. It does not con- 
cern this or that party alone. It is not exclusively 
the concern of abolitionists, whigs or democrats— 
rich or poor, high or low. It is the concern of the 
whole people.—A tyranny is creeping upon you 
more to be dreaded than any foreign despotism. Its 
insiduous arts have already lulled you to sleep while 
it is fastening the cords and the green withes upon 
your liberties, and unless you awake to your duty 
and that right soon, and Sampson like, burst, in the 
energy of your strength, the shackles that are upon 
you the Philistines will keep you grinding in their 
prison houses forever. It was thought a great 
achievement, after our liberties had been secured by 


the patriots of the Revolution, to have settled upon a 


constitution and united the several states into a fed- 


eral compact. We were the first constitutional re- 


public on the earth, and we proudly pointed to the 
constitution as the Magna Charta of our rights, and 


the shield from all encroachments, as the corrector 


of allabuses. Alas, what is it becoming but a dead 


letter—a weapon in the hands of despots—who 
make it a “rope of sand or a hook of steel” accor- 


dingly as it suits their will and pleasure. 


Our Congress has now been in session over three 
months, and in the name of all that is good and 
What 
The country is suffering by the 
follies of former sessions, and they are mocking our 
sufferings by their cold indifference and criminal 
negligence. We help put some of them there, un- 
der the hope that they would regard the wishes of 
the people, and we will help put some of them out, 
for their utter disregard to the wishes of the people. 
It is time for the people to arouse and come togeth- 
eras one, regardless of party or sect,and take meas- 
ures to bring about a reform indeed—to bring about 


righteous, we ask what have they done? 
have they done ? 


Tt will be seen by the following, that Mr. Gid-| 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, |r signet snd gone tove. We hoe hi 


constituents will have spirit enough to return him 
again with such a vote that those who voted for 
his censure, will feel that they have raised such a 
storm of righteous indignation that nothing but 
their repentance can allay. 


The Speaker laid before the House the follow- 


ing letter ! 

Washi City, March 22, 1842. 
Sir,—I hereby resign my office of Represen- 
tative in the Congress of the United States from 
the sixteenth Congressional District of Oh o. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 

J. R. GIDDINGS.: 

Hon. John White. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


On Motion of Mr. Adams the Speaker was auth- 
erized to inform the Executive of the State of 
Ohio of the vacancy thus created. 


a 
The Reformation: 
Mr. Hotmes :—I noticed inthe Farmer of last 


week, in an editorial article in reference to the ex- 

isting excitement in this village, the following re- 

mark :—“ The several religious denominations con- 

duct themselves more like Christians than ever we 

knew them to before, inasmuch as they have laid 

aside their sectarian differences and unite like 

brothers in the work of their common Lord and Sa- 

viour.” Now I admit that such a state of things, 

did it exist, would indicate that we were beginning 

to conduct ourselves more like Christians than for- 

merly: but Iam sorry to say that you must have 

been misinformed as to the matter of fact. It is 

not true that sectarian differences have been laid 

aside, but on the contrary, they were never more 

apparent than at the present time. The Universa- 

list denomination have ever, since my connection 

with them, been willing, yea, desirous, to extend to 
their bretheren “of acontrary part” the hand of 
Christian charity and love, and to co-operate with 
them in promoting practical religion in this place. 
They have been willing to lay aside, for the time 
being, their peculiarities of faith, when the other 
denominations would do the same, and to meet to- 
gether on common ground. ; 

But this charitable disposition has not been re- 
ciprocated by the Congregationlists and Methodists. 
They have invariably refused to recognize the 
Universalists as a Christian denomination, or me as 
a Christian Minister: and, if [ have not been mis- 
informed, one of my ministering brethren in this 
place, not long since, spoke of the doctrines of the 
Restitution as a kind of semi-infidelity, and of 
those who subscribed to them as wilfully astray 
from the truth. Is it a fact, then, that sectarian 
differences have been laid aside? It is for you, 
and your readers to judge. 

The position which the Universalist denomina- 
tion now occupy in this plaze is this. Weare will- 
ing to recognize as Christians all such as profess 
faith in Jesus Christ. We are willing to meet them 
on ground upon which weallcan stand, around the 
consecrated altar and unite with them in social and 
religious worship—to exchange desks upon the 
Sabbath, and to co-operate in those measures, which 
we should mutually agree, would be beneficial to 
the interests of the religion of our common Master. 
In a word, we are willing to lay aside our sectarian 
peculiarities, when they shall theirs. We have 
thrown down the glove of Christian charity ; it is 
for them to take it up. The question now is, shall 
“ the several religious denominations throw aside 
their sectarian differences and conduct themselves 


like Christians ?” GILES BAILEY, 
Pastor of the Universatist Society, Winthrop. 


—>—— 

Dear Doctor :—In your last number you say 
“ there has been quite a reformation in this village 
and it still continues.” Will you, in your next, in- 
form your readers whether you have reference to 
the Washingtonian reformation, whereby some 
thirty or forty of our good, but unfortunate fellow 
citizens have been snatched from the drunkard’s 
grave and pressed to the bleeding bosom of their 
friends, and some hundreds turned from the path 
whose end is drunkenness, or to the revival which 
has been the fruits ofthe protracted meeting which 
has been held for the last four weeks in this village ? 
Again, you say “ the several religious denomina- 
tions have laid aside their sectarian differences, and 
unite like brothers in the work of their common 
Lord and Saviour.” Will you please to state how 
many religious denominations there are in this vil- 
lage, and (whatever may be your answer to my first 
interogation, ) further state which denominations 
have laid aside their sectarian differences and unite 
like brothers ?” 

As you have just commenced your religious ed- 
itorials if you should premise that these questions 
are too‘ tight’ you are at liberty to say you had 
rather not be catechised and it will be satisfactory 
to AN OLD CoRRESPONDENT. 
Nore.—By way of answer to “old correspon- 
dent,” we say thatin our paragraph in regard to 
reformation, in the last number, which we gave 
merely as an item of news—we referred to the re- 
ligious reformation. Asto how many denomina- 
tions there are in our village, we neither know nor 
care,—if they are only Christians,*—as to being 
“ecatechised” we are willing you should do it in 
a propertime and place to your heart’s content, 
“provided nevertheless,” you give us as fair a 
chance to catechise in return. But there are some 
other things to be considered in regard to this bu- 
siness. It seems that in giving an item of news, 
which we verily believed to be true, we have un- 
consciously and unwittingly opened the door toa 
theologics], or at least a sectarian controversy. 
We hasten to shut it. It is enough for us to allow 
the farmers space in our columns to quarrel occa- 
sionally about the merits of their calves, or the best 


such times as the days of Franklin and Roger Sher-} breed of pumpkins. It would be wholly irrelevant 


man, and others, men who legislated for the good of 
their constituents and posterity, and not for their 
own personal aggrandizement. Let meetings of 
the people be held in all parts. Don’t ask what par- 
ty shall come, or whether this or that man is of the 
right sect. Is he a Freeman? Will he go for re- 
Will he stand firm 
against the encroachments of the ambitious? The 
remedy is in our own hands. We must send better 
We must send those who from their 
own experience know what it is to labor—know by er- 
perience the wants of the laboring man—twho will not 
quail before the blustering of the Slaveocracy, or any 


instating the Constitution ? 


men there, 


to the designs of our paper to make it an arena for 
religious strife—Religious strife, did we say? It 
is a strange phrase, and yet we can find no other 
so expressive of the jealousies,the disagreements— 
the quarrels, aye, the quarrels of those who claim 
to be professors of religion—followers of the “Prince 
of peace,” in regard to the different creeds and 
opinions which different parties and sects adopt. 

We verily thought it had been laid aside in this 
place, for the present at least, and we mentioned 
it asa fact worthy of notice and congratulation. 
It it has not deen, it is high time that it should be, 
and we call upon the Clergy, of all denominations,— 


other ocracy, when great fundamental principles of| laymen as we are, unregenerale as some may con- 


our liberties are assailed. Men who will be willing 
10 labor for five dollars per day, instead of lounging at 
eight—who will travel for less than forty dollars for 
every hundred miles—tvho will hear and obey the voice 


of the people, instead of abusing their trust and tramp- 
ling upon their rights, 


sider us—we call upon them, as they value their 
own happiness and the happiness of the flocks 
which follow where they lead, to lay it aside for- 
ever. Your duty is to preach repentance, faith, 
* There are three Houses of worship, viz. Con- 





“ Christ crucified.” This she Sciipiurés command 
and enjoin upon you, and you are set apart for that 
purpose, ander the tremendous sanctions of God’s 
approbation or displeasure, accordingly ag ye do it. 
Your sectarian distinctions are of hamati inven- 
tion, and must be all left behind when death stripe 
off the perishable clogs and integuments of human- 
ity that imprison the soul in this life. The Scrip- 
tures teach this and experience proves it. I: has 
been our lot, in times past, to have visited persons 
of almost every Christian denomination in their last 
sickness. We have stood by the death bed of the 
Catholic, the Episcopaiian, the Universalist, the 
Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist and others, in 
whose ranks we have found, if dying declarations 
are any test, Christians indeed. There we have 
learned the nothingness,—the utter nothingness of 
all these petty distinctions, and seen how they melt- 
ed away before the spiritual glow of the sun of 
Righteousness as it began to beam upon the de- 
parting soul, even asthe dews and the fogs of earth 
flee before the rising of the natural sun. We never 
saw one in that trying honr preach sectarianism, or 
boast that he was of Paulor he was of Apollos. 
Nor did you ever see true converta, they who have 
“ passed from death unto life,” come out in that 
moment sectarians. They know nothing of your 
dividing lines. Why what is the operation ?—At 
first is felt an impressing sense of sin and the justiee 
of God, and then strange and new conceptions of 
God’s unbounded lJeve, and then rushes a swelling 
tide of love to God thro’ the heart, bursting the 
holds on earth and sweeping all doubts and fears 
before it. They are at peace with God—they are 
at peace with themselves, they are at peace with 
the world,—all is well. Sectarianism, dividing 
lines, “ doubtful disputations ” are things of after 
consideration,—tares sown among the wheat, clouds 
upon the spiritual horizon. 

We do not say that a similarity of opinion in re- 
gard to minor points of doctrine, will not lead to a 
unity of feeling as well as of sentiment. Nor do 
we hold that itis wrong to band together, and to 
form churches according i>» your respective opin- 
ions. But we repeat, that it is contrary tothe Scrip- 
tures to make these things essential points for sal- 
vation. Such doctrine is of human invention, and 
thev who holdto such a belief have not regarded 
Paul’s caution to the Colossians,—* Beware lest 
any man spoil you through Philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and not after Christ.” What 
said Christ to the woman of Samaria, when she 
pointed out to him the differences of the two sects 
to which she and her neighbors belonged,—that 
some thought they ought to worship in this moun- 
tain, and some that Jerusalem was the only place 
to worship? He brushed away all those distin ctions 
atonce. “ The hour cometh and now is, when the 
true worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth.” What said Paul to the Corinthi- 
ans, when some of the house of Chloe told him 
that there were contentions among them, or in 
other words, that they were getting up sectarian 
differences to the neglect of better things, and be- 
gan to say, “1 am of Paul, am of Apollos, and I 
of Cephas, ard I of Christ?” Is Christ divided ? 
Was Paul crucified for you ? &c. What said Pe- 
ter unto the strangers scattered throughout Pon- 
tus and other sections of the country ? “ Finally, 
be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of 
another, love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous : 
not rendering evil fur evil, or railing for railing, but 
contrawise, blessing.” And now what are all 
your sectarian feuds but a relic of that intolvrance, 
that “ holy spite and malice” which hung our Sa- 
viour upon the cross—murdered the Apostles— 
built the Inquisition—applied the to:ch to the Mar- 
tyrs at Sm.thfield—drove the Puritans from their 
native land, and hung the Quakers in Boston ? 
And how long shall such a spirit rankle in those 
who profess Christianity ? What are the com- 
mands of Christ? “ All things whatsover ye would 
that men should do to you do ye even so to them, ” 
and again, “ A new commandment IT give unto 
you, that ye love one another.” Ye preach the 
coming of the Messiah,—ye preach the approach of 
the glorious Mitlenium. Can it take place, think 
ye, while such a “root of bitterness” is flourish- 
ing among ye? While ye are quarrelling, on your 
way to the grave, which is greatest— while you are 
fostering and cherishing in your hearts a hatred 
against your brother, because he may honestly dif- 


Scripture ? Away with such miserable folly. Away 
with it. Shake off your darling prejudices. Cleanse 
and purify your hearts from all svch ridiculous 
jealousies and open them to the cheerful influences 
of brotherly love ; then, and not till then, may you 
begin to realize what is meant by, and expect the 
time foretold by the prophet of Israel with such 
beautiful eloguence.—“ The wolf also shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together, and a litt!e child shall lead them.” 
Our “old correspondent” jeers us about our 
first “ religious editorial.” This is ovr second. 
We have done. The Maine Farmer is devoted to 
the promotion of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
arts. Please to govern yourselvee accordingly. 


Ep. 
pe 
Cure or Wry Necx.—We see by the Medical 
Journal, that Dr. J. B. Brown, of Boston, who is em- 
inently successful in straightening folks who get 
twisted out of shape, has recently operated upon 
a little girl for the purpose of curing the wry neck, 
as itis commonly called. The Dr. seems to have 
a rare talent for constructing apparatus to aid the 
restoration of the limb, or part, to its proper position 
after the operation. If any of you are troubled with 
this twisting over of the neck, just put yourself un- 
der his hands, and he will put you in proper shape. 


ae 
The “P.D.” of the N. E. Farmer to the Presiding 
Geniuses of the Maine Farmer and Maine Cul- 
twwator— GREETING: 
Represents :—That the legiti duties of his 
station are already sufficiently arduous and 
own: without an additional one compelling kien, 
the said “ P. D.,” to make sense out of nonsense :-— 
Wherefore he, the said “ P. D.,” our honors 
to devote a little more attention to thi Y 
































fer with yon in construing this or that passage of 


“sorts”—upon your 























What a critchical crotchical 
Mart, to make such a fuss about a few 
mas. 4f you are so flush in your fount of com- 
er punctifications, sprinkle them in to 















































eis incorrect you say. Why take it? 
bmission ; what you’d have it, make it.” 
i Ep. Me. Far. 


‘ : & 
Foreién News.—The Unicorn arrived at Boston 
on Sunday evening last, bringing the mail and pas- 
sengers Of the Steamer Columbia. She left Liver- 
pool om the 4th, encountered very rough weather— 
broke @ and had to make part of her voyage 
with sails instead of steam. 
The news is of not much importance. The vote 
in Parliament to abolish the duties on foreign grain 
stood 393 against to 90 for it—so our farmers can’t 
send any of their surplus grain there this moon. 
Business is dull in England, but money was a- 
bundant. Why shouldn’t it be? they have got all of 
ours. 
The French don’t incline to yield to Great Bri- 
tain the right of search. 
Seventeen ships of war are to be sent to China. 
The British have taken Hong-’kong-foo. Boshong 
tea will be cheap now. 
Ther has been a revolution in Portugal, and 
symptoms of one in France. 5000 additional men 
have been ordered to join the army in order to keep | 
Louis Phillipe safe and sound. 

















——>—_ 

Wasainetronians.—The Washingtonians had 
the pleasure last week of listening to a very sensi- 
ble practical address upon the subject of temper- 
ance, by Hon. T. C. Lane. The house was crowd- 
ed, and all were satisfied, and some valuable acqui- 
sitions were made to the Society. Our friend Lane 
did well, although we could see that he had to hold 
in his “mirthful steed” with a “tort” rein. The 
peculiar state of the public mind in this neighbor- 
hood rendered this proper, and we were gratified to 
find that he could ride a “ sober nag” with so good 


a grace. 


—<p—— 

New Breep or Porarores.—We have received 
samples of seedling potatoes from Mr. B. Lane of 
Wiscasset. He raised them from the balls of the 
Quoddy Blues. They are various in their shapes 
and colors. One of them, which is a medium sized 
blue, has thirty eyes. We will plant them, and in 
the fall if we succeed, will “ give him a lift” in the 
way of naming them. 


New Seep Srore iy Boston.—We have re- 
ceived a Catalogue of vegetable, herb, tree, flower 
and grass seeds, for sale at the new Seed Store, No. 
45 North Market Street, Boston, by Charles H. B. 
Breck, Seedsman and Florist. We find, by looking 
over it, that he keeps a good assortment. Hope 
some of our “Up East” friends will give hima 
call this spring. 
Qs — 
Boston PLoveuman.—We understand, ra Rum- 


ford, that Brother Buckminster has been turning an- 
other furrow upon our honest friend Rolfe. That 
number is strayed or stolen for it never came to our 
office. Send us another Bro. B. Let’s see how you 
“put the licks in.” 


ees 

Gertine ovr Roors.—We would refer our 
mathematical root loving friends to Mr. Convers’ 
mode of extracting roots, from two prongs to a dozen. 
We have left out several cuts of buildings, geome- 
try for boys, and much other matter that we had pre- 
pared in order to present it entire. Mr. C, is enti- 
tled to a good deal of credit tor his patient labor in 
preparing the illustration for the public. 


eon 

Arrention Rueumatics.—Col. J. O. Craig, of 
Readfield, says he has cured himself and several 
others of Rheumatism by an external application of 
the following liniment. Take one pint of brandy, 
1 1-2 oz. salt Peter, 1 oz. camphor, 1 gill spirits 
turpentine mix together, and when about to use it, 
shake it up well. Apply it by wetting a flannel 
with it and dry it in by a flat or other iron as hot as 
it can be borne. 


—<»— 
From our Correspondent. 


Augusta, Monday, March 28, 1842. 
I promised on Saturday, a boquet of May flow- 
ers, evergreen, winter green, &c., to be gathered 
from the woods and delivered at an early hour in 
the morning. But half a foot of snow on the ground 
violated that contract past al! posibility of perform 
ance, The sweet scented May flowers must hide 
their beauty and their perfume beneath the cold 
accumulation which is heaped above them. The 
woods about Augusta are full of thew, but the 
Kennebec Utilitarians, whose motto is ever cut-bono, 
to be translated in dollars and cents, permit them 
to exhale their odors upon the passing winda, 1 
used to gather them during my stay here last year, 
and as I past, laden with garlands through Water 
Street, the busy throng would look at me with az 
much surprise as they would have bestowed upon 
some “ crazy Jane,” escaped from the Hospital. 
Had | been travelling Agent for some French Mil- 
liner, and presented myself laden with artificial 
flowers, manufactured from gause and gum, and 
to be disposed of at a bargain, my mission would 
have been estimated at ifs worth, and my sanity 
passed unquestioned. 
Oid Boreas, at parting this season, has unladen 
his storm-quiver, and is flinging behind him a 
whole firmament of Parthian Arrows. The mild 
winter tamed him only for a time, and as he retreats 
into his lodge within the Arctic circle, his summer- 
winter quarters, he is treating usto a epice of his 
quality. The sun however, is coming this way, 
and the line gale will prove a Waterloo to the 
Napoleon of storms, after which he will be com- 
pelled to a Xenophen’s departure out of the ene- 
my’s country. 
My promised boquet to the girls this season, 
must be made up of one variety, of kind and color, 
white snow balls. Though it should impart no 
fragrance on its reception, yet it will quickly pre- 
sent itself inthe “ melting mood,” and ‘enact the 
affecting “ leave taking, ” by dissolving inte pearly 
dew-drops. This will be literal'y, to “ weep at 
parting” and escape in a flood of sorrow.” Such 
a “ forget-me-not, ” though it perish in form, will 
perpetually renew itself in substance. It may al- 














gregational, Methodist and Universalist. 


‘ternate with the seasons, and exhibit itself varying 


escape with the pressure, leaving its print on the 
marred print, behind. Its types aud shadows would 
cast a darkened shadow npon the “ type volume. ” 
Whether it buthe in floods, float in ether. fall in 
flakes, descend in showers, or exist in thick-ribbed 
ice, perpetually changing, ‘us ever the same, 
Should it dissolve at the touch, “twill be from sym- 


pethy with the hand’s hot pressure. Quite over- 
come with a warm reception, "twill readily “ stand 
the cold.” But I will hasten its departure lest re- 
taining it, should “ impart a chill ® to the donor. 

Tue Huntress came into Hallowell yesterday, 
(Sunday ) morning, from Boston, thus beginning 
her season a month earlier than in past years. 





for those who who wish t0 purchase. 









Fupe-ior Pigs for Sale. 
HOSE in want of fall blooded Berkshire Pigs, cam 
find a few pairs at the subscribers’. ‘he dam is 


fom the Bement Stock. The sire is the full bleod 
Berkshire Boar imperted by Capt. Lombard. “ 


will be rendy for delivery by the 20th of this month. 


Also, some very fine pige 7-8 Berkshire, 


bow ready 


Winthrop, April 2, 1842. JOUN KEZER Je, 


Notice. 


| very mach regret to say that Leonard P. Hanson, 
my son, absolutely refases to hear to any advice 





from me orfullow any of my directions. I therefore 
Caution all persons fiom trusting or haiboring him on 
my acrount, as I shall pay no debts of his contracting 


ereafier. NATHAN HANSON. 
Winthrop, March 31, 1842. 3wi3 





The passengers landed on snow atthe wwarf, and 
were brought to Augusta in stages upon ranners. 
something, | am told, that never happened before 
io this region. The only news brought by this 
first arrival, is du!l times in Boston, which is ev)- 
denced by several heavy failures, and it is said 
that more are expecied. This is worse than “ no 
news, ” which would hardly be psrdoned in a jira 
steam boat trip. 

There is a report current round town, that the 
Legislature will, or may be called together early 
in the summer months, to decide upon the propo- 
sals to be made to our Government, by the specia! 
British Minister, Lord Ashburton, in relation to our 
contested Boundary line. I hope it is a mere ru- 
mor, though it is suid that somebody at Washing- 
ton has written to somebotly in this region, that 
such an event is within the bounds of possible preb- 
ability or probable possibility, and the rumor ia such 
“ compound compositive, ” is obtaining already a 
wide circulation and a ready credence. The Leg- 
islature adjourned sine die, and all, both constitu. 
ling people and constituent members, were glad t» 
see it die. It separated ‘* without day” and it is 
to be wished that no day devoted to British inter- 
ests, will cause its widely scattered particles to 
come together in composite form again. It would 
be better for Congress to adjourn, than for the 
Legisiature to meet again, for from all appearance, 
our servants at Washington are doing the Siate 
much detriment, thengh in the shape of per diem, 
they may be doing themselves some service. Like 
coward bullies, they alwaya quarrel but never 
fight ; asort of Virginia abstraction that has got 
to be mighty fa-hionable with them of late years. 
Would they curry their abstract combais cut in 
practice, as did the Kilkenney cate by devouring 
each other to the tips of their tails, the country 
would be the gainer in more than the amount 
drawn for regular pay and “ service rendered.” 
The week has set in stormy and last week’s 
robins are, like Sawney, “ ganging’ bork agen ” to 
their winters’ retreat, which in the orthography of 
Birds, is a retreat from winter. The weather wise 
are predicting an unpleasant Apri!, as though a 
pleasant April was numbered among the things 
that were, and a backward spring in offset to a too 
forward winter, which like the land Crab, made all 
its advances backwards. "Twill make the season 
a month later round the lazy-pole, “the seat of 
customs ” for Augusta Merchants; and Spring bo- 
siness in the square will wait the arrival of the 
Kennebec Schooners, which have been lazily spen- 
ding the winter ir the docks of Boston harbor. 
Wak Bpetwern Mexico anp Texas, has com- 
menced in real earnest. The Mexicans have in- 
vaded Texas and captured some towns. Hovston 
has answered them by proclamation and the Tex- 
ans are mustering from all quarters, full of patriot- 


KALA NEGEC, ss.—At a Court of Probate kelden at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the last Monday of March, A. D, 1842. 
osHuUA WinG, Administrator of ihe Extate of 
2 Isaac D. WinG, late of Augusta, in said county . 
deceased, having presented his account of ndmin stration 
of the Estate of said deceased for allowance. 
Ordered, That the said Administrator give notice so 
all persons interested, by cuusing a copy of this order to 
be published three weeks suecessively in the Maine 
Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may appear xt 
Probate Court to be heid at Augusta, in snid couuty »on 
the last Monday of April next, at ten of the clock in the 
forenoon. and show cause, if any they have, why the 
sime should not be allowed. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest, Francis Davis, Register. 
Guardians’ Sale. 
Is parsuance of a license to me granted by the Judge 
of Probate for the County of Kennebec and State of 
Maine, the subscriber offers to sel! at private sale till 
Monday the eighteenth day of April next, all tbe real 
estate belonging to the heirs of Isane D. Wing late of 
Winthrop deceased, consisting of the homesterd farm of 
their late father Isaue D. Wing deceased containing 
about one hundred acres, with the buildings thereon 
stdnding subject to the right of the widows’ dower in 
said farm. SAMUEL BENJAMIN, guardian to 
MARY ANN, 
ISAAC I. and 
ABBY C. WING, 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber hae 
1% been duly appointed Administrator of the esiate of 
John H. Hill late of Winthrop in the County of Ken- 
nebec, deceased, istestate, and has undertaken that trust 
by giving bonds as the law directs ; All persons there- 
fore. having demands against the Estate of siid decersed 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all 
indebted to said Estate are requested to make imme- 
diate payment to 
BENJAMIN H. CUSHMAN, Admr. 
Winthrop, March 23, 1542. Swi 


To the Honorable W. Emmons, Judge of the Court 
of Probate within and for the County of Kennebec. 
* QS HE petition and representation of Isunc Wadsworth, 
Guardion of William R. Houghton, minor, child of 
Josiah Houghton late of Turner ia the County of Ox- 
ford, deceased, respectfully shews that said minor ve 
seized and possessed of certuin real estate, situate in 
Winthrop in the County of Kennebec and described as 
follows : being one undivided third paat of the home- 
stead farm situated in said Winthrop wpon which the 
widow of said deceased now lives subje-t to the widows’ 
right of dower, also one undivided fourth part of a eer- 
tain wood lot in said Winthrop, being the same purehas- 
ed of John Richards, thac said estate is unproductive of 
any benefit to said minor and that it will be for the in- 
terest of said minor, that the same should be eold and 
the proceeds secured on interest. He therefore prays 
your honor that he may be authorized and empowered 
agreeably to law to sell public or private sale the above 
descried real estate, or such part of it as in your epin- 
ion may be expedient. All which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. ISAAC WADSWORTH. 
County of Kennebec, ss —4i a Court of Probate, 
held in Augusta on ths last Monday of .\ arch 1842. 
On tho Petition aforesaid. Ordered, That notice be 
given by publishing a copy of said prtition, with this 
order thereon, three weeks saccessively in the Maine 
Farmer a newspaper printed in Winthrop, that all per- 
sons interested may attend on the last Monday of April 
next, at the Court of Probate then to be holden in Au- 
gusta and show cause if any, why the prayer of said 
pet tion should not be grhnted. Such notice to be giv- 
en before said Court. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Avest: FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 
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iom and spirit, armed with every thing, but arms 
and munitions of war. Here is a chance for young 
men to distinguish or ex-tinguish themselves forever 
and for glory. Young men emigrating are reques- 
ted to carry four months clothing and a crack si- 
fle. I would give particulars, but you will finda 
better summary in all the papers. 
<> 

Glorious '—Our army in Florida has captured 
two squaws, a negro,and three children. Good !— 
Rumor does not say, as is usual in such cases, with 
how great a loss to ourselves this capture was ef- | 
fected, We presume it was not great. The next 


news will be an official notice of the close of the 
war. 





—SS_—= 





jharectied. 
In Frankfort, 18:h inst. by S. H. Nickerson, E q. 
Mr Marshai!l H. Rand to Mrs. Emeline L. Smith. 
In Albion, Mr. John Whitcomb of Waldo Planta- 
tion, to Miss Sybil Chal mers of A, 
In Unity, by Rev. 8.8. White, Nathan H. Get- 
chel of Pittsfield, to Miss Hannah Connor of U, 
In Bangor, 26ch inst. by John S. Sayward, Esq. 
Mr. William G. Robinson ;to Miss Susan H. Ste- 
vens, all of that place. 
In Portland 15th inst. by Rev. W. Pierce, Mr. 
Samuel M. Jenings, of Wayne, io Miss Mary Lob- 
de), of Portland. 














DKUED, 
In this town, on Monday last, of consumption, 
Miss Eleanor W. Sears, aged 21 yeqrs. 
In Freeport, 24th inst. of scarlet fever. Eliza 
Lincoln, ouly daughter of Henchman S. Suule, aged 
10 years and 7 months, 
In Hollis, 10th inst. Cyrus K. Usher, aged 26, 
second son of the late Hon. Abijsh Usher. 
In Binehill, 10th inst. Jacob Osgood 65. On the 
Mh, a son of Enoca and Jane Osgood, 2 years and 
9 months. 
In Portland, on Monday, 2ist inst. of consum- 
ption, Mr. David S. Rolfe, aged 45. UK 
At sea, Augnst 5th, off Java Head, Mr. William 
Farber, first officer of ship India, 28, a native of 
Belfast, Me. The ship was making land and he 
was engaged in throwing the log, when attacked 
with a fit, he fell down upon deck and expired. 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, March 21, 
1842. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot). 


At market 310 Beef Cattle, 30 _ ——— 
Oxen, 15 Cows and Calves, 420 Sheep and 
Swine. 20 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices— Cattle—We quote to c md 
with last week, viz, a few choice cattle at $6 First 
> pa: ng a 5,75 A — quality $4,75 a 85,25; 

i i a . 

Wi oki een —We notice the following sales: 
75, and $90. 

ve Sct Calves. —Sales at $20, $22, $25 and $30. 

Sheep.—Lots were sold at $2,75, $3, $4, $4,05 aB5. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle at 33-4 and 4 for sows 

and 43-4 a 5c for barrows. At retail from 44 to Gc. 


7 —————— 
Sheriff’s Sale. 


ENNEBEC ss., March 26th 1842., taken on ex- 

ecution and will be so'd at pablic auction to the 
highest bidder on Saturday the seventh day of May 
next at ten of the clock in the forenoon at public 
House in Winthrop kept by Sherburn Morrill and called 
the Washingtonian House, all the right, title and inter- 
est which Nathoniel P. Ames now bas or had at the 
time of the service of the original writ to a deed of 
conveyance of the dwelling house and land whereon raid 
Ames has formerly lived, but is now oceupied by 
Greenleaf Ray, sitanted in Green in the County of Ken- 
nebec ny the virtue of any bord or contract which said 
Ames held fora conveyance of the same to him apon 
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tioned. Terms made known at the time and of 





with the extremes of heat and cold. Placed in the 





the terms and conditions in said bond or contract men- | ™#y 


A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 


Attest : FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. Swl8 


To the Honorable W. Emmons, Judge of the Court 
of Probute within and for the County of Kennvbec. 
HE Petition and Representation of Francis Faller 
Admini-trator of the Estate of Greenleaf’ French late 
of Winthrop in the County of Kennebec, deceased in- 
testate, respectiully shews, that the personal estate of 
suid deceased, which has come into the hands and pos- 
session of the said Administrator is not sufficient to pay 
the jast debts and demands against enid estate by the 
sum of two hundred and forty two dollars, and that sale 
of pirt only of said estate will injure the residue thereof. 
That the said Administrator therefore makes applica- 
tion to this Court, and prays your Hovor that he may 
be authorized and empowered, agreeably to law, to 
sell and pass deeds to convey all of the real estate of 
said deceased including the reversion of the widow's 
dower. All which is respectfully submitted, 
FRANCIS FULLER. 
County of Kennebec, ss.—4t a Court of Probate 
held in Mugusta onthe last Monday of March \842 
On the Petition «aforesaid, Ordered, That rotice be 
given by pablishing a copy of said petition, with this 
order thereon, three weeks successiveiy in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Winthrop, that all per 
sons interested may attend on the lost Mouday of Apvit 
next, at the Coort of Probate then to be holden in Au. 
gu~ta, and shew cause, if any, why the prayer of esid 
petition should not be granted. Such notice to be giv- 
en before said Coart. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Attest; F. DAVIS, Register. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: F. DAVIS, Register. 
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Green’s Celebrated Straw and 











Hay Cutter. 
PERATING on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The 


most of the ce teree are— 

Ist. ‘The strength of a half giown boy is sufficient 
te cat with ease two bushels a minute, which is as fast 
as as been claimed by any other machine. 

2d. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in 
which they cut, do not require sharpening so ofien as 
those of any cihe: Straw Cutter. 

8d. The machine is simple in its constraction, made 
and put togethar strongly. It is therefure not so liable 
to get vut of order as the complicated machines in gen- 
eral ase. 

This Machine is in extensive use and high! 
ved of. It is warranted to givethe best sati 
those who use it 

Also, Boynton’s Straw Cutter. This machine when 
in operation by Horse ur Steam power, will cet from 
three to six bushels minute. Price 950,00. 

For saleby N. P. H. WiLLIS, No. 46, North Mar- 
ket Street, Boston. 

Boston Jan. 25, 1841, 


Farm for Sale. 


EEE sobscriber will sell the farm on which he 
| now lives, situate in Winthrop, one half mile from 
the Village. Said farm contains ninety aeres of excel- 
lent Jand, and is well fenced with good stone wall ; has 
a two story dwelling house, a good barn about 36 by 
40 feet : cuts from 25 to 30 tons of ew epiaes 
has a large portion stan gud tillage lund ae can 
found in the. vieisity. iso :—a large supply of or- 
charding. excellent frait, good 
wood land, and the whole well watered. 
Said farin will be sold low : one half 


appro- 
ction to 


2mis4 








EZRA WHITMAN, Jr, Dep. 





be secured un the farm and the payment a 


. the interest paid . 
for a term of years if devien OO IMEEL 











POETRY. 


Original. 
I LOVE THEE. 
I love ;—but O, I may not say, 
For the world will not believe 
In a love so gentle, still, and pure, 
That ever thus can live 
Through years, and change, and sickness, 
And poverty’s dark day ; 
And it may revive in a future life, 
When our souls shall quit their clay. 





It is no flame of passion :— 
But steady in its flow; 
Like a deep and noiseless river, 
Through verdant plains below : 
And though it unrequited be, 
It leaves no wound, or pain ; 
For nature’s impulses are free, 
And will return again. 


I do not know if thou canst love 
One, above all the rest ; 

But the love of human kind abides 
With thee, a constant guest: 

And thou perhaps wilt never know 
The love I have for thee ; 

It must not speak, it must not breathe, 
Except in poetry. 


I love thee, as we love a star, 
On the dark hour of night, 

Beaming upon us from afar, 
With calm end holy light: 

That star will cheer my lonely hours, 
When friends are from me fiown, 

And I will dream there beats one heart 
Responsive to my own. 

No gayety is in thy life ;— 
Thy thoughtful serious air 

Forbids the world to seek thy love, 
Or court thy virtues rare ; 

But in that unobtrusive breast 
Dwells sweet philanthropy, 

And I should deem myself too blest, 
If thou should care for me. 


Feb. 1842. 


ELIZABETH. 


| there was but one in the place. 


His dress, 
though of the best materials, was ill-kept, 
and dusty—the linen, which was too profuse- 
ly displayed for good taste, atthe neck and 
wrists, was dingy and rumpled—preraature 
furrows were drawn across his ample brow, 
and a colour too brilliant to be mistaken for 
the glow of health, mantled across his face, 
while his gait and air bespoke a recklessness 
of purpose well suited to his de-tination. 
As he mounted the steps, he was accosted as 
a boon companion by one who bore still more 
strongly, the marks of dissipation. — 

“Well, Stanley, you are just in time for a 
game before dinner,“ and the two disappear- 
ing into the house, were soon deep in the 
mysteries of the billiard table. 

It was indeed, the once prond, upright, 
handsome Stanley Lennard! Two short 
yeats had sufficed to make him what we have 
seen—a tavern haunter, a gambler; the com- 
panion of profligates. ‘*The trail of the ser- 
pent‘* was over the flowers of his Eden, and 
he himself had wandered forth, miserable and 
restless, like the first outeast from its hallow- 
ed precincts. paces 

From the hour when we left him with his 
head bowed on his hands, Stanley Lennard 
was an altered man. True, he strove long 
and manfully, to counteract the evil effects of 
Mary‘slong indulged habits. Every plan 
which affection could devise, or simple means 
execute, was tried in vain. The best domes- 
tic assistance the country afforded was hired, 
but when the eye of the mistress is wanting, 
everything goes wrong. His liberal supplies 
were wasted; his meals ill-cooked and irreg- 
ular; his house ill-aranged and disorderly ,and 
above all’ she who should have been the chief 
attraction of that home, was generally to be 
found ill-dressed, listless, and languid. 
Wholly unacquainted with business, she was 
incapable of sympathizing with her busband 
in the many vexations which are its insepar- 
able attendants, or of giving that affectionate, 
judicious advice so often needed by him who 
bears the cares and burden of an active life. 
Whatever he felt, Stanley, with true nobleness 
of soul, never permitted his feelings to mani- 
fest themselves in his.conduct toward, Mary. 
He remembered the beautiful Eastern pro- 
berb—" Strike not, even with a blossom, a 
wife guilty ofan hundred faults’’—and though 
he remonstrated and entreated, it was always 
in the language of kindness. Gradually how- 
ever, Stanley became estranged from his 
home; his business was neglected, for he no 
longer had an incentive to exertion, he grew 
careless of his personal appearance, anda 
feeling of moral degradation took possession 
of all his faculties. 

The large dinner bell was still ringing in the 
hall of the hotel, when a traveller alighted at 
the door, ana requested to be shown the res- 
idence of Stanley Lennard. Well did Stan- 











~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
Unele Morris’s House-Keeper. 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 
Forming part second and conclusion of 
“CHOOSING A WIFE.” 








ley know that voice, and his face tingled with 
shame; but he was undiscovered. Darting 





*. 


were detained till a late hour in the eve: 
The night was profoundly dark, amd they 
were groping their way homeward n sud- 
denly the whole village was illuminated by a 
flame bursting from the upper win ofa 
house just before them, ap 

‘Oh heavens !* screamed Stanley, ‘‘It is 
my own house,” and shouting ‘‘fire! fire!‘ 
he flew forward closely followed by Uncle 
Morris. The front door was fast, nor could 
the frantic efforts of Stanley force it open. 
Leaving him Uncle Morris ran toa door 
opening into the garden, and with one blow 
of his heavy boot, dashed it inte atoms. 
Flying up stairs; he shouted at the top of his 
voice to rouse the still sleeping inmates of the 
house, and guided by the light which stream- 
ed from under the door, hc found himself in 
the chamber of her whose ruling jon had 
caused this dreadful calamity. She kad gone 
to bed and lay reading with the candle stan- 
ding on t.e pillow, till she fell asleep, She 
knew no more until the shouts and knocking 
at the door awoke her, to find the room filled 
with fire and smoke. She sprang from the 
bed—excessive terror paralysed her, she 
fainted. When Uncle Morris, after securing 
a few valuables from a bureau, lifted her up, 
she was cold and rigid as a corpse, Hun- 
dreds had collected on the spot, but go rapid 
was the progress of the flames, that no at- 
tempt was made to save either house or fur- 
niture, and when morning dawned Stanley 
Lennard felt himself a ruined man, Save a 
very moderate sum of money that he had re- 
tained about him for present use, a heap of 
ashes was al] that remained of six years indus- 
try. Mary was conveyed insensible toa room 
in the hotel, where the best medical assistance 
was instantly summoned—but the shock had 
been so great that she lay long between life 
and death. In her delirium she raved of her 
mother—of wrong and cruelty, and called in- 
cessantly on Stanley to forgive her, in a tone 
and terms which would have melted a heart 
of stone. Could Mrs. Wallace have stood 
by the bedside of her daughter, and listened 
to all she uttered, how would her heart have 
wrung. She would have turned to her other 
chrildren, and resolved, in the strength of a 
wisdom beiter than her own, to “train them 
up inthe way they should go,” Sianley ne- 
ver for amoment left her bed-side, except 
when forced away by his uncle, to obtain ne- 
cessary rest. He was si'ting one evening, 
watching the deep slumber from which it was 
hoped she would awake, conscious, and free 
froia fever. Long and silently he sat, com- 
muning with his own heart, until the evening 
grew dark around him, and a flickering fire- 
light above revealed the inanimate form be- 
fore him. At last, with a slight movement, 
she opened her eyes, and for the first time in 
many days, recognised her husband. 

‘‘Stanley’” she said, in a faint voice, ‘‘Is it 
you? J thought you had left me,” 


ak 





\through a side door, and shielded by a high 
i close paling, he reached a gate at the back o 
his own garden. then passing through the 
house, met his uncle at the front door. The 
|good old man clasped Stanley in his arms, 
then looked long and anxiously in his flushed 
/countenance, and felt in his heart of hearts 


ithat all was not well with the nephew whom 
ihe loved. 


f | 


| wretched. 
|ings—oh! Stanley, can you ever forgive me?”’ 


*‘Left you, Mary!” cried S:anley, pressing 
his lips on her pale forehead, “that would be 
a strange way to love and cherish!’ ” 

‘How can you love me, Stanley, when I 


' have ruined you—spurn me from you—leave 


me—any thing—for I have made your life 
You the kindest of human be- 


“I do forgive you, Mary,” said her hus- 


They entered the house, and while | band, ‘‘and more for your sake than my own | 


brings mother--oh! so many nice things, that 


os she makes all herself; and she teaches James 


and I to read, for she says I must not leave 
mother even to goto school. Besides” — 
But Stanley’s impatience would not allow 
him to listen to a further enumeration of Ma- 
ry Finlay’s perfection. So slipping a trifle in- 
to the child’s hand, he left the cottage and 
walked quickly forward. The sun was just 
setting, as Stanley paused at the gate which 
opened into the spacious lawn in front of the 
large old-fashioned mansion of Uncle Morris. 
Years had passed since he saw it—yet how 
familiar was the whole scene. The long 
stadows on the soft green sward before the 
house, the golden light of the setting sun, 
glancing through the old willow that grew by 
the spring, the murmuring of the brook, even 
the low chattering of the farm-yard tenantry 
as thev disposed themselves to rest—yet it 
seemed to Stanley that time had forgotten to 
leave his impress ou the spot. Everything 
around the premises wore an air of freshness 
that surprised him. The garden paling had 
been renewed, and newly painted, and there 
were far more flowers in the garden than bis 
Aunt Maywell ever cultivated,--Several neat 
little out-buildings had been erected, and a 
kitchen added to the main building. 

“Ah!” thought Stanley, ‘this is the house- 
keeper’s doings; it seems she is Lady Para- 
mount, as well as Lady Bountiful. Pray 
Heaven my uncle may not take it into his 
head to marry her, and make her Lady Mis- 
tress.” 

Uncle Morris laughed and cried in the 
same breath, atthe unexpected appearance of 
his nephew, and asked scores of questions 
without waiting for an answer Stanley’s eyes 
wandered round the room, as if expecting to 
see some other person, and Uncle erste re- 
plied to the mute inquiry: 

‘Yes, they have all left me, and I am quite 
alone, as you see, that is, except the house- 
keeper, sbe is very diffident, and seldom sees 
strangers. But here comes a supper, to 
which I shall expect you to do justice,” he 





continued, asa neatly dressed, active litile 
jgirl of fourteen years entered with a waiter; 
and a meal was soon ready, that would have 
gone far to make a Grahamite renounce bis 
creed They were waited on by the little 
handmaid in a manner which showed she had 
been under excellent training, and Stanley 
thought he had never enjoyed a meal so well 
belore. When the table was removed, Stan- 
ley had leisure to observe that the furniture 
of the room had undergone the same renova- 
tion so apparent out of doors. The old-fash- 
ioned articles were replaced by others of 
more modern appearance. A piano occupied 
one side, and a neat book case, filled with 
good looking volumes, stood opposite ; a paint- 
box, with other fnaterials for drawing, togeth- 
er with au unfinished picture, lay on a work- 
stand which stood ina niche by the fire-place 
and the broad window-seats were filled with 
pots of flowers. A few exquisite paintings 
adorned the walls, and everything wore an 
aspect so unusual in a bachelor’s domicile, 
that Stanley said— 

“You seem to have an accomplished ho: se- 
_keeper, Uncle Morris; one who combines 
\the ornamental and useful. I begin to have 
some curiosity to see a paragon.” 

**Poor thing,” said Uncle Morris, “she 





Stanley Lennard, when an o1 phan of a few | Stanley went to announce his arrival to Ma- dol regret what has occurred you have been, | has seen better days, and I allow her to ar- 


years old, had been adopted into the family of |+y, Uncle Morris looked about him and drew |and will be the greatest sufferer. 


[ must 


his mother’s brother, a bachelor, who, though ,a sorrowful though just conclusion, from all | leave you for the purpose of securing a new 
not wealthy, lived independently on an excel-|he saw. A very small fire borned cr rather | home,—I fear it will be a very humble one— 


lent, farm ina delightful part offNew England 


a daughter, whom he dearly loved; yet upon 
the orphan nephew who but for him, would 
have been friendless in the world he lavished 
an almost parental affection--for Uncle Mor- 
ris, though a bachelor, had a warm heart and 
kindly sympathies. His love for Stanley 
grew with the growth of its object, and when 
he learned that the ambitious views of his 
nephew were leading him beyond the sphere 
of a farmer, his heart was like to break. 

**] thought to have him always with me.” 
said the good man to his sister. ‘‘All my 
property, with the exception of a competence 
for you and Ellen, is his, and what can he 
want more than such a farm? Does not a 
farmer enjoy the noblest kind of indepen- 
dence? I would rather till my own acres 
than be the K'ng on his throne. I say, sis- 
ter,” he continued, more vehemently, for 
Uncle Morris had mounted his hobby, ‘‘when 
I was a boy, my father allowed me to choose 
between a farm and a profession. Profes- 
sion indeed! Why farming is a profession, 
aud the most honourable and upright in exis- 
tence—ibut Stanley, forsooth, must be a 
merchant.” 

‘‘Well, well, brother,”’ chimed in Mrs. 
Maynell, anxious to say a word for poor Stan- 
ley. 

‘Don’t talk to me, Eliza, don’t make a- 
ny excuse for him. With such notions in his 
head. the next thing he does, wiil be to mar- 
ry some boarding-school girl who does not 
know whether cheese is made of milk, or the 
juice of some vegetable, when here is Pa- 
tience Johnson and Charity Parsons, and a 
half dozen others, all dying to get him. 
Young men are so much wiser than their fa- 
thers,” and affecting to be very angry to con- 
ceal his real feelings, he marched off to make 
arrangements for Stanley's departure for the 
West, where he was to become the partner of 
a gentleman already established in business. 

The last words of Uncle Morris, when he 
parted with Stanley, were— 

“When you are married, Ill come and see 
you; but remember, don’t be takeu in by a 
pretty face and showy accomplishments — 
they are well enough intheir place, but will 
never make a man’s home happy or respect- 
table.‘* 

Soon after his marriage, Stanley wrote to 
his uncle, informing him of the event—but 
the letter found him suffering from an attack 
of the rheumatism, and it was nearly a year 
before he was able tu travel, a period consid- 
erably lengthed by the fever of impatience ,oc- 
casioned by the delay. Everything was at 
last in readiness for his journey, when his 
patience was put toa still more severe test 
by a vexatious law-suit, requesting his per- 
sonal attention. The law’s delay occupied 
another year, but at the end of that time, 
Urcle Morris had the satisfaction of packing 
himself safely into the Great Western Mail 
Coach, with the prospect before him of two 
weeks’ delightful shaking—a 
nothing short of his love for 


, in the @ | 


. 
‘ 


, with them. 


see which | 
anley, could 


the honour of R—,be it spoken, 


|smoked on a dirty, unswept hearth. 


‘broom, but from the crumbs and litter which 
covered it the acquaintance could have a- 
mounted to nothing more. The windows, dim 
with dust and cobwebs, were but illy con- 
cealed by curtains of very doubtful whiteness. 


its place, and alt»gether, an air of great dis- 
comfort resigned in the room 

“Poor Stanley,” sighed Uncle Morris, as 
he thought of his own neatand comfortable 
home. Mrs. Lennard received her new rel- 


and during the three months which followed, 
Uncle Morris learned that a constant succes- 
sion of grievances, though not very serious in 
themselves, amount in the end to a very con- 
siderable sum total of wretchedness. He was 
a quiet, observing man, and witha! possesed 
an uncommon share of common sense, a qual- 
ity more rare than is generally supposed, and 
valuable as it is rare. He was not long 
therefore, in discovering that Marv had been 


her good qualities. 
“Like sunshine in the rill, 
Which turned aside is sunshine still,” 

Were not wholly lost, but shone forth in oc- 
casional glimpses from beneath the artificial 
incrustation of her early education; nor was 
he without hope for ihe future. With the 
frankness that had characterized their early 
intercourse, Stanley opened his whole heart 
to his uncle, and besought his advice. 

‘First of all,‘* said Uncle Morris, ‘* let me 
warn you to look well to your own course, 
and‘‘— 

**I understand you,‘ interropted Stanley, 
‘but when there is neither companionship 
no: comfort at home, what can aman do? I 
cannot stay always at the store, and then I fly 
to the wine cup for relief.” 

**I confess that you are sorely tried,”’ repli- 
ed his uncle, but itis no excuse for your in- 
dulging in ruinous habits, because others do. 
Leave them offat once, my dear boy, pre- 
serve your self-respect, and others will res- 
vect you. In the meantime, I was so foolish 
as to purchase a tract of land in Iowa a few 
months since; will you be my agent in an ex- 
ploring expedition ?** 

**The very thing,“ exclaimed Stanley; ‘‘l 
have been wishing for some time to dispose 
of my property here, and yesterday Mr. Ben- 
nett my partner, offered to purchase my 
share in the business.‘ 

‘Let him have itmy all means,”’ said Un- 
= Morris, ‘‘but you cannot leave Mary a- 
one.** 

**She has not visited her parents since her 
marriage," said Stanley, ‘“‘and will no doubt 
be delighted to spend the time of my absence 
It may be longer than she anti- 
_Cipates, for life has few attractions for me.” 

Uncle Morris museda few moments, and 
said, ‘* Best as you wish, I will escort her safe- 
ly to Philapelyh 





f sone valuable papers. ina secret drawer of 


his dressing case, Some business yet remai- 
ing to 


ative with ber usual indifference of manner, | 


. . . . | 
‘more sinned against than sinning,‘* and that | 


| you come, 


The | where the past shall be forgotten, and I trust 
His house-keeper was a widowed sister, with carpet might have had a reminiscence of the never’ retmeed 


God grant, Mary, that all 
things may become new to us.” 

Mary turned her face to the pillow, and the 
|tears that gushed forth, showed that the rack 
| was smitien. Intwo weeks afterwards, Un- 

cle Merris and Mary set out for Philadelphia, 


Every moveable article had ‘‘stept out‘ of in aneasy, comfortable dearborn, and Stan- 


ley, mounting a stout hack, commenced bis 
toilsome journey in another direction. 

Two years passed away, and Stanley Len- 
nard was still a wanderer in the ha'f civilized 
regions of the far North-West. Disappointed 
in the object of his mission, he joined himself 
|to a company of fur traders, and with them 
\traversed vast prairies, ascended the Rocky 
Mountains chased the buffalo on a mustang, 
pacd'ed across foaming rivers ina bark canoe, 
and finally returned to the village whence he 
started, restless and unhappy. By a fortu- 
nate speculation in furs he had realized near- 
ly as muchas he had previously lost, and 
there were many inducements for him to make 
/a second venture, but he longed for home. 
During the time of his sojourn west of the 
Mississippi, only one letter from his uncle 
had reached him, but on his arrival at R 7 
he found one which had been several months 
awaiting him. 

‘*Dear Stanley—What has become of you? 
It has been so long since we heard from you, 
that we fear you have met with some acci- 
dent; but if you are in the land of the living, 
I hope you will lose no time in returning. I 
am sorry my land turned out so poorly, but 
never mind, we have enongh without it. By 
the way I have some good news for you, when 
Mary was well when I last heard 
er, and that reminds me to beg of you 











w 
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from 


to come here rst, and I will accompany you 


to Philadelphia whenever you wish to go. 
Who knows but rou may be a farmer yet? I 
often dream of such an event, for | am getting 
old, and need a young counsellor, At any 
rate, make haste home to your affectionate 
uncle, TORRIS. 

“P. S I nearly forgot to tell you that 
your cousin Ellen Maywell has married a 
gentlemen in Boston, and your aunt has gone 
tolive with her. I have been obliged to get 
a new housekeeper, but I think you will like 
her, for she is a very clever person.” 

In two hours, Stanley turned his face east- 
ward, and neither stinted nor stayed till 
he alighted from the stage about half a mile 
from his unele’s house. A long green lane 
led to it, and midway stood the cottage of 
John Grey, whom Stanley well remembered 
as a tenant of his uncle. He knocked at the 
door, which was opened by a little girl, of 
whom he requested a glass of water. 

**Wiil you walk in sir?” asked the child— 
‘Mother is very sick, and I get so tired of 
staying alone.” - 

‘*Has your mother no nurse but you!” said 
Stanley, sitting down by the door’ and glan- 
cing round the small but neat apartment, 

“No, sir, only Mary F inlay comes every 
morning to see her ” a 

*‘And who is Mary Finlay, my d 
quired Stanley, more for that purpose 
fying the child, than from curiosity 
about the person thus accidentally 

**I don’t know, sir, o she 


for Mr. Morris, and mother calls her 


/range matters her own way. Her history ts 
quite romantic—perhaps she will tell it to you 
some day. But you look fatigued. I havea 
great many things to tell you—no, no, not to- 
night. Goto your old room, if you have not 
forgotten the wav—good-night.”’ 

Stanley was soon in the room he had oecu- 
pied when a boy. Here, too, evidence of 
the same presiding genius met his eyes, and 
here we wili leave him, on the softest of down 
beds, whose snowy linen still retained the fra- 
grance of the white clover on which it was 
bleached, and protected from the night air by 
‘curtains whose graceful drapery seemed to 
close round him like the hovering wings of 
|guardian angels. Gradually, as sleep stole 
|over him, bright creatures of fancy gathered 

round his pillow, and their voices, whispering 
in his dreaming ear of happy days to come, 
sounded strangely like the voice of Mary. 
Probably his dreams were of her, for with the 
first dawn of light he sprung from his bed, de- 
termined to set out for Philadelphia immedi- 
ately after breakfast. He found Uncle Mor- 
ris already risen, and waiting for him, impa- 
tient to show him the improvements of his 
farm, and a thousand conveniences and con- 
trivances to add _ to the general stock of com- 
fort, which Mary Finlay had suggested; and 
so garrulous was he in her praise, that Stan- 
ley began to suspect that his uncle was in his 


dotage. 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘T must give you a peep 
into the dairy; we shall have plenty of time, 
for my house-keeper has the rooms swept and 
dusted before breakfast, and sees to a great 
many things herself, besides making her mor- 
ning toilet, for I assure you she dresses very 
neatly, yet she is such an early riser that we 
always have breakfast in good season.” 


Stanley sighed as he mentally contrasted 
his own wife with Mrs. Morris that was to 
be, for on this point he had made up his mind. 
The dairy was Uncle Morri’s pet pride, and 
after edifying Stanley with a sight of long 
rows of milk pans, scoured to the brightness 
of silver, scores of golden cheeses, and rolls 
of fresh butter, and expatiating on the neat- 
ness with which the utensils used in their 
manufacture were kept, he exclaimed exul- 
tingly, ‘*‘What do you think of my house kee- 
per now? Do vou know, Stanley, I think seri- 
ously of making her mistress here?” 


“IT guessed as much already,” returned 
Stanley, ‘‘and in that case [ shall certainly 
send Mary to learn of her.” 

“So you shall; and if you wish it, we will 
set out to fetch her to-morrow morning, for 
before that time Mary Finlay shall be mis- 
tress as well as bouse-keeper here. Come, 
she has promised to do the honours of the 
breakfast-table, and I hope we have too much 
gallantry to keep a lady waiting;” and with- 
out further parley he led Stanley into the 
house. 

Through ar open door, Stanley saw al 
sitting at the head of the table, with her bac 
turned towards them. A noble figure was 
displayed to the best advantage by a tasteful 
en of fine cambric, delicately fril- 
led atthe neck and wrists. A cap in the 
fashion of a widow’s, but of lighter material, 
confined her hair, and gave her a matronly 
appearance, suited to the character she bore. 











ing to be done, Stanley and Unele Morris 


gel of goodness. She comes every 


of of Eanice Carr, in East 


mit me tu introduce, my nephew, Mr. Sian- 
ley Lennard.” 

The lady rose u e glance of surprise 
on the o~ of Stanley, and he clasped to his 
bosom his own Mary—his Uncle’s housekve- 

r. 

The reader can easily guess, for he is in 
Vankee land, that no sooner had Uncle Mor- 
ris and Mary turned their backs on R , 
than he opened a plan, in which she joyfully 
acquiesced. It was, that instead of spending 
the whole time with her parents, she should 
make them a short visit, and continue her 
journey tothe land of steady habits, and be- 
come the pupil of Mrs. Maywell. Under the 
gentle teachings of that excellent lady, aided 
by wise and pious counsel, her advancement 
was so rapid, that when her instructress mar- 
ried she was qualified to fill her place. Con- 
stant occupations, and an inward satisfaction 
she had never felt before, had rendered her 
more beautiful than ever. Her form was full 
and graceful, her step more elastic, her fine 
eyes sparkled with cheerfulness, and her 
cheeks were brilliant with the roses of health. 
That evening, as they sat together, almost 
too happy for words, Uncle Morris said— 

‘*You have no: yet asked the nature of 
the good news I was to tell you, Stanley?” 

**I have found the treasure whose ‘‘price is 
above rubies;”’ all else must be poor in com- 
parison,” returned Stanley, looking at the 
blushing Mary. 

**Oh, very well,” said Uncle Morris; “then 
I presume I| can keep this roll of bank notes 
which I saved from the fire. To be sure, | 
deserve a reward for the pains I have taken 
to provide you a house-keeper.” 

“Keep it,” returned Stanley, “were it ten 
times as much, That accident has made me 
rich indeed!” 

**No, Stanley, I spoke in jest; it is yours, 
and all else I possess. Mary Finlay or Ma- 
ry Finlay Lennard, for that is in reality ber 
name, is now mistress here. I only ask to 
enjoy the happiness of witnessing yours. No, 
no, don’t thank me, chrildren. And now, 
Stanley, it only remains for you to decide 
whether you will be a farmer.” 
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Yor Sale at Auction ~ 

\ ILL be sold at Public Avction, on &4-py- 
the 16th day of April next, at one o'.) 
at the Farm recently eecapied by the inte |,, 
son, a lot of Farming Implements, consig:,,, 
Ploughs, Harrows, Celtivators, Ox Yo\., ¢ 


Cart, Doable Horse Cart, Grain Cradie,( ain, 


Harness, Wagon Harness, Sleigh, Ash P| © ang 
gether with a lot of other articles,’ By, 
vlace of tale 
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AAC Ny 
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Terms made known at the time and 
Winthrop, March 18, 1842. 


Important Work. ~— 
Now In Press, and will ~ be publisheg 
4 





Dictionary o 

ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINE 

BY ANDREW URE,M Dy PF. oR, 8. t- : 
IMustrated with 1,241 Engrevings 
ae is, unquestionably, the most popolar 
the kind, ever published, and a book mo 
bly adapted to the wants of all classes, of tie , 
ity. The following are the important obects . rer 
the learned author endeavors to accomplish — — 

Ist. To instroct the Manufacturer, Mer, 
Tradesman, in the principles of their Fespretive o,.. 
ceases, #0 as to render them, in relity, the ms ty ag 
their business; and to emancipate them fom » ante. 
bondage to such as are 100 commonly gov: raed by 4), 
prejudice and vicious routine. — 

2iy. Te afford Merchanis, Brokers, Drvea'tere Dr: 
gists, and Officers of the Revewue, characte: ix = hy 
scriptions of the commodities which pass through) 
hands. _™ 

Sdiy. By exhibiting some of the finest developmes, 
of Chemisiry and Physics, to lay open an erce - 
practical scheul to stedenis of these kindred sc). ee 

dthly. To teach Capitalists, who may be desirous y 
placing their funds in some productive branch of indus. 
iry, to select jadiciously, among plausible cleimants 

Sthly. To enable gentlemen of the Law to becom 
well acqaainted with the natare of those patent scheme 
which are so apt to give rise to litigation. 

Gthiy. To present to Legislators such a clear expos. 
tion of the staple manofactures, asmay dissuade thr» 
from enacting laws, which ebstruct indastry, Or ch rie 
one branch of t, to the injery of many oth: rs. 

And, iastly, to give the general reader, int« nt, chief 
ly, on Intellectaal (altivation views of many of », 
nodlest achievements of Scicnce.in effecting those ¢ or 
transformations of matier, to which Great Briinin , 
the United States owe their paramoent wealth 
and power, among the nations of the earth 

The latest Stetstics of every important object of 
Manofactore, are given from the best, and usua y fron 
Official authority, at the end ofesch article. 
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He did net say no, and Stanley Lennard 


pectable agriculturists 
Mary never forgot the school in which 
learned wisdom; and to prove her deep an 


she took one after another of her younge: 


without which no woman is fitted for the.du- 


—— 
Profanity. | 
Mr. Homes :—I was pleased to see in the Far- | 
mer a communication condemning the unpardona- 
ble, wicked and foolish sin of Profanity. A pro- 
fane person seems not aware how much he lets 
down his character by swearing profanely. Two 
men were once in conversation, one of whom rela- 
ted rather a marvelous anecdote. He perceived 
that the other doubted the story,—he remarked you 
seem to disbelieve.—I swear it istrue. Now said 
the other I do not believe a word of it. Now a man 
having no conscientious scruples about swearing, 
of course generally has none about lying, or in oth- 
things, hereby sinners may learn how they are es- 
teemed by al] moral end decent men. Of course if! 
they have any regard for their own character, they | 
will no longer persist in so vile a practice. What 
an account must a parent have to give, who thus in- | 
jures his own character, and brings up his family 
by his example to destroy theirs?’ As it seems in- 
dulged in without usual! temptation, it is hoped that 
Society may be relieved from having their ears 
heseafter annoyed by profanity,—where is the 
good of it? G. W. 





—_<{>— 
We commend the following to ovr small friends, 
that they may see what greal mean they are. 

Litile Men.—\i takes litde men to set the world 
on fire, and polish off their jobs neatly. Show me 
a big fellow, andtento one I'll show you a big 
booby: but introduce me to a small shaver—any 
chap between four feet nothing and five feet four 
9 his boots—and [’l! recommend to your notice a 
fellow that knows what’s what, and who has plenty 
of brains in his head, if he has’nt got much to boast 
of in the matter of legs in bis breeches. 

As a general rule, the cause of the difference in 
size of the human family is this: some men’s meat 
goes into their bodies—others into their souls : con- 
sequently, the smal.er the corporeal dimensions, the 
larger the mental developements, and vice versa. 








KENNEBEC, ss.—4t @ Court of Probate hoiden at 
Augusta within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the second Monday of March, A. D 1842, 
ETSEY GRIFFIN, widow of ISAAC GRIFFIN, 
late of Green, in said County, deceased, having 
made application for an allowance out of the Personal 
Estate of said deceased, 

Ordered, That the said Widow give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing 2 copy of this order to 
be published three weeks successively in the Maine 
Farmer printed at Winthrep, that they may appear at a 
Probate Coart to be held at Aagusta in said County, on 
the first Monday of April next, at ten of the clock in 
the forenoon, and show cause, if any they have, why 
the same shvuld not be allowed. 

W. EMMONS, Judge. 

Atrue copy. Attest: F. Davis, Register. 


Goods at Reduced Prices. 
| | WATERS will sell his present stock of W. L. 

eGoods and Groceries, Domestic Dry Goods &c., 
at redaced prices. If his customers and the public gen- 
erally, will favor him with acull, they will find goods 
at prices which will give satisfaction. He will sel! good 
mo)asses at 23cis per gallon, S. Shong Tea at 50 cts 
per lb, Green Tea at 60 cis per Ib. Coffee 10%bs for 


$1, Sagar from 12 1-2 to 16 ibs for Sl, Raisins from 
20 to 30 Ibs for $1, &e. &e. 


Just received and for exle 12 boxes fresh Oranges, 12 
Dramms fresh Figs, at the Corner Store, Market Square. 
Augusta, March 10, 1842. 4wld 


Seed WV heat. 

HAVE a few bushels of the last i jens from 
the Black Sea. I have clean Tea Wheat, I have 
the Red chaff, brouzht from New ftlampshire year _be- 
fore last. Ihave the Black Sea Wheat of Pa¥son 
Williams’ importation, all clean from fou! seed, er 
nearly so, which | wish to sell. ELIJAH WOOD. 

March, 1842. 8wid 


Goods at Reduced Prices. 
WATERS will sel! his stock of W. I. 


e ‘Sonee-cns GROCERIES, DO 
Mwitaav 














Aogasta, Merch 3, 1842. 


A GIRL to do housework. For particalars enquire 
A 





at this office. 





_ For Sale. 
— one o'clock P. aoe —— 
Readfield. 








became one of the most enterprising and res- | 
d| 
abiding sense of the importance of its lessons, | 
sisters. and educated them in that knowledge, | 


ties of a wife and mother. 


The Work wii be privted fromthe second Londo 
Edition, which selis for $12 a copy. It will | 
on good paper, in new brevier type, and w 


er 
' 


tl 


in New England. about 1400 poges. It will be issued in twenty ox 
she | Sei monthly aambers, (in covers) at 25 cents es 


| on delivery. 

it_7#” To any person. sending os five dillars, at op 
time, in advence we will furward the numbers by x 
post paid, as soon «s they come from the pr s- 

To suitavle Agents this affords @ rare opportani'y, 
we can put the work to them on terms extracrdina 
ily favorable. In every manofacturing town, »nd ¢ 
ery village, throughoutthe United States and Canad 
subscribers can be obtaimed with the gresiest f.« 
Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderiand, 12 
street, New York 

* *To every editor who gives this adverticem: 
entire twelve insertions, we will forward to order, 
copy of the whole work provided the papers ¢ 
ing this notice be sent to the ew York Wa! 
New York. l2w9 


Lewis’ Arabian Mair Oil. 


Pu 


— 
NFORMATION respecting the virtues ef this hg 
ly esteemed Oil, was obtained ef an Arabian 

after success{al experiments, the subscriber i+ } 
to bring it before the pablic, fally assured of its jntrins 
worth and its ability to sast«in itself among the: 
merous competitors fer public favor It fixes the ! 
when inclined to shed ; restores the color when {ed 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healthy sta 


In cases of recent Baldness where the roots of the hor 


are not entirely dead, it will invigorate ‘them and pr 
dace a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness |: 
is a Jabor saving article, as the hair will keep in 
place longer and look better than it otherwise woud 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies’ Paffs and Cor!s, and ev- 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of heir kept as me- 
mentos of friends are moch improv:d by it, and » 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally app sing 
if. It is a pare and n«tural article without any mis! 

Prepared and sold by the Sole Proprietor, 3 \ MLE! 
ADAMS, Hal!ovrell. 

Soild also by J. E. Lodd, Mugusta : 
Gardiner : Washborn & Co. Belfast ; Little, Woot 
& Co. Winthrop ; G. 8. Carpenter, Jugusta; J J 
Milliken, Formingten. Ome 


C. P. Branch, 


The Waterville [ron Manuiac 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Plough« 
AVING improved oor facilti:s for making 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer 

them manofactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘hese Pioughs ha 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Vernon!» 
new Hampshire, and are universally acknow/\edged 
be the strongest and most durable Pioughs in o* 
Every part of the wood works being the best of we'- 
ern White Oak. 
_ We have no inducement to use any ba! the best 
timber, ae our contract with the person who supp!” 
is, to pay for none but the bes*, leaving ws to be iM 
jedges as to quality. We are thus particolar in coli" 
atteation to the timber of our ploughs, from the |: 
that there are many kinds of Pioughs for sale made °! 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objectio 
sometimes made against buying Cast Iron Piovg), 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon ‘*!° 
oat, and there is mach difficulty in obtaining new 00" 
as many ofthe Pioughs offered for sale are mnofactored 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to Jay by »* 
Plough for the want of a share, or some other port o! 
the iron work. This objection we have obviated, fi. 
by keeping a general assortment of Shares and o\be' 
irons with e Agent where the Ploughs are kept '°' 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Sh" 
and other irons in such a manner as will render the” 
twice or thrice as derable as any othor kind. The* 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength '¢ 
perform the work for which they were intended, #°¢ 
any failare by faia usage will be promptly m: de 00? 

Thovsands of iastimenials from practical farwe™, 
and agricultural committees, where these Phoughs bs'* 
obtained premiums could be here imserted relative ' 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, ° 
these Ploaghs are too well known to render th: m nec- 
essary. 

Any one enacqeainted with them are referred | 
those who have ased them. These Ploughs are for #¢ 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Wet" 





ville, Me. T. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson. 5 


Hartford, ;\. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & |.0''" 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; \sase I) 
Weld; Wm. Dickey, Sr ; S&S Geuld Jr Ve" 
Portland ; C. Thompson’ NV. Hartford ; 0. Bo’) 
Rumford point; Smuh & Steward, Anson; 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark Sangerril!c ; \ 
W. Piper, Levant ; S. Webb & Co. Solon ; |. 4! 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Herel: 
Palwyra ; W. K. , Pit id : 8. Chamber", 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Seiden, orn i’ 
wock ; J. Gray, Madisen : Kidder §& Arnold, bE. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, ; C; Cochran, Eas! 
Corinth ; H.W. Fairbanks, Fermington : 5. ¥°" 
rill, Dixfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton ; J. 6°" 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. P*" 
ker, Bloomfield ; |. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; L. De 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Fve'e™ 
Monson ; C, F.. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Al 
F. W. Bartlet, Harmony , Gould & Re 

A. Moore, St. Aibans : E. Frye. a 

> _ . Whi nee, 

Clintom ; Dingly & Beedle. 
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